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CORN GROWING TALKS. 
[.—Important Deductions from Field 
Tests by the Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B. W. KILGORE, 
of the N. C. Department of Agriculture. 


It will probably not be out of place 
to give, at this time, a series of short 
articles on corn and cotton growing 
from data drawn principally from our 
experimental work in the field with 
these staple crops. 

During the past four years on the 
Test Farms of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture compara- 
tive field tests have been made with 
forty-eight varieties of corn. The 
number of varieties in the different 
tests have ranged all the way from 
eight in 1900 to twenty-nine in 1904, 
The different tests of varieties ut the 
several farms were grown as nearly 
under the same conditions of soil, 
fertilization and cultivation as it was 
possible to provide. To eliminate 
all inequalities in the character of 
the land, if any, the varieties at the 
different farms were planted each in 
separate rows, arranged consecutive- 
ly, and this plan was repeated from 
three to five times, varying with the 
length of the rows, in order to give 
the desired acreage to each varity. 
As the soil plays such an important 
part in the comparative yields of 
different varieties of not only corn, 
but all agricultural crops, it is deem- 
ed not. unwise at this point to give 
a brief description of the soils of the 
different Test Farms on which the 
variety tests of corn and cotton were 
made, as it is thought that this 
description will aid farmers in apply- 
ing the results to their different soils 
in a more intelligent manner. 

Test Farms of the Department of Agricul- 


ture, 


The soil of the Edgecombe farm, 
located in Edgecombe County, con- 
sists principally of sandy loam, with 
moderately fine sand, underlaid by a 
rather tenaceous sandy clay subsvil 
at a depth, generally, of from eight 
to twelve inches. The subsoil is a 
moderately retentive clay, such as is 
found under the larger portion of 
ihe lands of the Eastern part of the 
State. This type of soil responds 
very readily in renumerative crors 
‘Oo proper fertilization and cultiva- 
tion and represents a large and im- 
portant part of the coastal plain re- 
“ion which comprises something like 
‘0 per cent of the total area of the 
State. This farm has some over two 





hundred acres in it, most of which 
is in cultivation. 

The Red Springs farm, located 
in Robeson County, has a coarse, 
sandy soil with a sandy clay subsoil 
from twelve to fifteen inches below 
the surface. This type of soil is rep- 
resentative of a considerable areca in 
the Eastern and Southeastern part 
of the State. This type of soil, as 
it dries out readily and warms up 
quickly in the spring, is especially 
adapted to the growing of truck and 
other crops where early maturity 
is an imperative consideration, for 
a few days difference in shipment 
may mean the difference between sell- 
ing at a handsome profit and at a 
price not sufficient to pav freight. Al- 
though the soil at the Red Springs 
farm is not so strong as that at the 
Kdgeeombe farm, nevertheless it will 
produce fairly good yields of eorn 
and cotton under liberal fertilization 
and proper cultivation and rotation 
of crops. 

The Statesville farm, located in 
Iredell County, has a deep tenaceous 
red elay soil and subsoil. This type 
of soil is the prevailing one of the 
Piedmont plateau region of this and 
other South Atlantie States. 
ally, the only difference between the 


Gener- 


surface and subsoil in this type of 
soil is that the former has been brok- 
en up by cultivation and weathering 
and has more organie matter worked 
into it. 

This soil is naturally strong and 
is suscertible of high state of pro- 
ductivity under judicious fertiliza- 
tion and proper cultural manage- 
ment. It is especially adapted to 
the growth of grains and grasses. 
This farm, too, embraces some over 
two hundred acres, the greater part 
of which is under cultivation. 

What is a Variety? 

A variety is supposed to represent 
a class of plants with one or more 
distinguishing characteristics, but 
with a cereal like corn, which mixes 
so freely, variety does not mean 
much unless proper precautions have 
been exercised in its growth. 

Take some variety of corn, say 
Cocke’s Prolific, that has been bred 
earefully and intelligently through 


a number of years for high yield of 
shelled corn per stalk, and grow it 
continuously in or adjacent to a field 
of inferior corn and in a very short 
time, especially if proper seed selec- 
tion is not practiced, it will give 
much smaller yields, when grown un- 
der the same conditions, than the 
original pure-bred corn; this being 
due to the fact that you no longer 





HOW TO SELECT YOUR SEED CORN. 
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butt. 
corn, 


(B) too small ear. 
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(A) Too great distance between grain rows and poorly filled at tip and 


(C) well shaped ear—the best type for seed 





have pure Cocke‘s Prolific, but a mix- 
ture of “scrub” and Cocke’s Prolific 
corn. This fact emphasises the im- 
portance of securing seed from re- 
liable parties. We have had Cocke’s 
Prolific seed from different sources 
to vary in our tests as much as four 
and one-half bushels of shelled corn 
per acre when grown under the same 
conditions as far as we could pro- 
vide them. 


Buy Seed Corn in the Ear. 


Seed that can be purchased for the 
least money are not always the cheap- 
est; but, on the other hand, are usual- 
ly the most expensive. Poor seed, 
which are generally sold cheap, are 
expensive at any price, even as a gift, 
if they are planted. Of course, there 
are seed sold at a high price that 
are worthless, but if one buys these 
from a reputable firm, they will only 
be too glad to replace them. 

The farmer, to safeguard himself 
in buying seed corn, should have it 





shipped to him on the ear and require 


the sender to supply him a certificate 
as to where the corn was grown. This 
is the only safe way to be reasonably 
certain what one is purchasing at 
all times, and that the corn will be 
suited to the climate and soil of the 
purchaser. 

In our variety tests, we have found 
that the best varieties originated 
and grown in the Northern and 
Northwestern States, when shipped 
to us and incorporated in our tests, 
generally give much smaller yields 
than our best local varieties, al- 
though the seed from the West and 
North were secured through the most 
reliable sources. 

Lack of acclimation is, not doubt, 
an important factor in depressing 
the yields of these Northern and 
Western varieties of corn when plant- 
ed in the South. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
we shall consider the varieties of 
corn best adapted to our section— 
early, medium and late maturing 
sorts. 
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COTTON GROWING TALKS. 





Il.— A Study in Varieties: Early, Medium and Late Maturing —- How to 
Select Seed. 


BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B. W. KILGORE, OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Moss’s_ Improved, Brown Texas 
Wood. Peterkin’s Improved, Covok’s 
Improved, Tool’s Early Prolific, 
Hodge and Excelsir Prolific varie- 
ties are the ones that have given us 
the percentage of lint to 
seed. 

Varieties With High Percentage of: Lint. 

With these varieties, this year, the 
percentage of lint to seed has varicd 
from 35.42 per cent with Excelsior 
Prolific at the Edgecombe Farm to 
43.93 per cent with Moss’s Improved 
at Statesville. The percentage yield 
of lint of a variety is usually an un- 
safe guide in selecting a variety that 
will produce a large amount of lint 


highest 


cotton per acre. 


Varieties Adapted to the Eastern and 
Southeastern Section of the State. 


After a study of our variety re- 
sults obtained at the Edgecombe and 
Red Springs farms during the past 
four or five years, it is found that 
of the varieties of cotton thus far 
tested, Culpepper’s Improved, Rus- 
sell’s Big Boll, King’s Improved, Ex- 
and Peterkin’s Im- 
proved have yielded the largest 
amounts of seed cotton per acre on 
an average. In the Eastern part of 
the State, on the stiffer clayey soils, 
bottem lands, poorly drained lands 
and lands near the northern border 
of the State, it will generally be ad- 
visable to use the best of the earlier 
maturing varieties, such as King’s 
Improved, Edgewood and Excelsior 
Prolific. On the more open sandy 
and loamy soils of the east and south- 
east, the larger bolled and more vig- 
orously growing varieties, such as 
Culpepper’s Improved and Russell’s 
Big Boll, will generally yield most 
satisfactory returns. 

Varieties Adapted to Piedmont Section. 


eelsior Prolific 


With reference to varieties of cot- 
ton suited to this portion of the 
State we cannot assert with the same 
degree of certainty as we can for 
the Eastern part of the State as our 
experiments have only been conducted 
at Statesville for two years, and 
with most varieties for only the past 
season. So with reference to this 
portion of the State on a red clay 
soil, we would recommend, tentative- 
ly, guided by our results, the use of 
either King’s Improved, Webb, 
Hodge, Shine’s Extra Early Prolific 
or Excelsior Prolific at the best 
suited. King’s Improved has, in our 
experiments at Statesville, proved to 
be the earliest and decidedly the most 
prolific variety thus far tested there. 

Proper Place to Select Seed. 

With cotton, as with corn, the 
place to select seed for the next 
year’s platning is in the field, select- 
ing with reference to total yield of 
seed cotton, percentage of lint, date 
of maturity, vigor, hardness, form 
and size of bolls, leaves, stalks, limbs 
and resistance to disease and insect 
ravages. By selecting from stalks 
that bear a large number of bolls per 
stalk, the tendency will be in the 





progeny to give an increased yield 
over the average of the patch, which 
is the seed obtained when one waits 
to secure his seed at random from 
the gin. Another objection to secur- 
ing seed from the gin in the usual 
way is that it is usually deferred un- 
til late in the fall and thereby, gen- 
erally, seed from the last picking are 
obtained which are not thc best seed. 
The best seed, as a rule, are from *he 
middle picking. 

In selecting a variety one must not 
be guided entirely by total yield of 
seed cotton, for often between twe 
varieties producing about the same 
quantity per acre, the one with the 
smaller yield should be chosen be- 
cause of its production of a larger 
amount of lint and higher selling 
price of total products (lint and 


seed). Remember that lint sells for 
from eight to fifteen times as much 
per pound as seed. 

Select Seed in the Field. 


Other things being equal, prefer- 
ence should be given to the larger 
bolled varieties, as they are much 
easier picked and hence are popular 
with pickers. 

A few hours snent in the fall in se- 
leeting and gathering separately the 
seed cotton from stalks that have a 
large number of bolls per stalk and 
other desirable characters, will pay 
as well, or better, than any vother 
form of farm work. The seed cetton 
thus gathered should be ginned sepa- 
rately and the seed carefully saved 
in some secure place for next year's 
platning. Everyone who has been 
through a cotton field in the fall has 
surely noticed the great differences 
in the same field in the form, share 
and number of bolls on different 
stalks, as well as in the characteris- 
ties of the stalks themselves. Now, 
remembering that the law of heredity 
is strong and constant in plants as 
in animals, will emphasize the im- 
portance of selecting seed of the 
short staple cotton only from those 
stalks that bear the largest amount 
of lint cotton per stalk. Of course 
this latter statement does not apply 
to long staple cottons in comparison 
with the short staple ones, for a long 
staple cotton may produce less lint 
per acre than a short staple one, yet 
this smaller number of pounds may 
sell for more on the market, on ac- 
count of its higher selling price per 
pound. 





Truckers and Gardeners Should Plant 
Largely of Early Peas. 


The severe weather which we have 
experienced during February, and 
which has extended far down into 
Florida, is going to make a consid- 
erable shortage in early green vege- 
tables, and on this account our mar- 
kets will be very bare. of green vege- 
tables until late in the season. Indi- 
cations are that the earliest crops of 
green vegetables will sell at good 
prices, both in home markets and in 
the large cities North. 

The opportunity presented to our 
Southern truckers and gardeners, to 
make money out of peas and other 
early truck crops is one that they 
should not fail to take advantage of. 
Early peas are one of the first crops 
to come in and can be safely planted 
just as soon as the ground can be got- 
ten ready. it. Ww. WW. 

Richmond, Va., Feb. 16, 1905. 


TERRACING AGAIN. 


Further Directions by Dr. Freeman— 
How to Make a Cheap Leveler. 


Messrs. Editors:—In The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of January 31st Mr. 
John McDowell has an article on ter- 
racing land which proves my conten- 
tion as to three things needed to 
make farmers rich: (1) Level ter- 
racing, (2) deep plowing, and (3) 
plenty of humus in the soil. He has 
the old idea of a terrace, though. 

I used to make the terrace as he 
describes, but don’t now. I mark 
them off as he does, after getting 
the head line marked, with one-horse 
plow, and then use two-horse plow to 
plow them up with, but I don’t stop 
at four furrows thrown together, but 
use from four to six, or more, on 
each side, so as to make a wave in 
the soil some twelve to twenty inches 
high with a base of eight to ten feet. 
In fact, the land is plowed out be- 
tween the terraces and finished up in 
the middle and then a few furrows 
thrown back at the finishing furrows. 
You now have just got the place 
marked in your broken land where 
you want the terrace made. 

Now after this first plowing has 
settled, go around these terraces four 
to six times with two-horse plows 
and you have a good terrace and 
one that if plowed up when needed 
will never let your land wash. 

This terrace, remember, is not an 
unsightly ridge in the field, but a 
beautiful wave in it, on which, and 
over which, you cultivate and do not 
lose a row; but the row on top of this 
terrace will be the best in the field. 
While cultivating this land, always 
go around the’ terrace with one- 
horse plow about twice the last thing 
done. Mr. MeDowell, you will not 
have to plow down this terrace when 
you sow wheat, or reas, or grass, but 
your mowers and harrows will glide 
over them in a way that will make 
you smile. If you will make your 
land up in this way, plow deen and 
sow peas, you will get perfect results. 
No other plan which has been tried 
up to this good hour has succeeded. 

A cheap and_ perfectly reliable 
leveler can be made as follows: Cut 
three pieces of timber, two pieces 
three feet long and one nine feet 
long. Three-quarter inch thick and 
three or four wide will do. Fasten 
the short pieces to the ends of the 
long piece so as to make legs to it. 
Now if the top edge of the long 
piece is. perfectly straight, fix 
a spirit level on the side of it and 
vou are ready to go to work. After 
placing one terrace where you want 
it, then go down and place your 
level so when your look along the 
top edge from one end to the other, 
your eye will rest at the bottom of 
the other terrace; this will be the 
place for the second terrace and will 
be three feet fall from the other or 
first terrace. Go through the field 
this way and the work is done. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





Transplanting Vegetables. 


The way to get early vegetables 
is to have a hot-bed and transplant 
young plants to the garden, says a 
writer in The Garden Magazine. Any 
vegetable can be transnlanted pro- 
vided its roots are not too much dis- 
turbed. This is best done by using 
the heavy, oiled-paper pots. {ff 
they are not available, use paste- 
board boxes, paper-lined strawberry 
baskets or even boxes divided into 
partitions with strips of wood or 
~pasteboard. Breakfast food pasie- 
board boxes are ideal for large to- 
mato plants and hills of melons, as 
the paper can be torn away without 
breaking a root. Tin cans ean be 
slit down the side before filling with 








earth, thus making it possible | 
move the growing plan: wit!:., 
turbing the roots. 


Why the Tomatoes Failed to Be,;. 


Messrs. Editors:—I shoul] |)\... , 
know when to plant tomato. aya 
how to fix the ground. [I play 
acre last year and put abort ji, 
hundred pounds of strong hie jy. 
nure and about two hunilied pong 
of dry stable manure, and [ | 
fine lot of tomatoes vines an 
matoes. 

I wish you would tell me | 
fix the ground and tell me whe 
plant; and what sort is the bes: fo; 
this climate, the southern part 4; 
North Carolina. I hope to see a iy 
letter next time about tomatoes, 


dc ME 


Rutherford Co., N. C. 


(Answer by W. F. Massey, Hort). 
turist North Carolina Experi.) 
Station.) 


Your mistake was in makine th 
soil too rich in nitrogenens miter. 
and thus inducing too rank a gry) 
of vines at the exnense of the {ruit. 
For an early crop, you should <i 
the seed in box of rich ear}; 
warm room in February or \i 
and as soon as the niants ar wp 
large enough to handle, trans:!si 
them to other boxes and give wip 
room. As the weather gets i)‘, 
transplant them to a bed tha: 
-an cover with cloth, and final): 
them in the open ground after frost 
is over. Set them in rows four fe: 
apart and two feet between the plants, 
Set a stake five feet high to cach 
plant, and as they grow tie un 
main stem to the stake and. pine: 
out all side shoots as they apyear. 
This will give you earlier fruit. }.. 
a later crop, sow seed on a warn 
border out doors and transniant then 
to hills four feet apart and let then 
take their natural growth and tyunille 


on the ground. You will get a lareer 


erop inthis way than bv staking, 


but a later one. Plant in strong 
ground, but do not use any stable 


manure, but work in some acid plios- 


phate to aid in ripening the crop. I[ 
send you a bulletin that will help 
you in garden matters. 





Acreage Reduction Will Insure Better 
Prices. 


A man whose name is almost a 


household word among cotton grew- 


ers writes to Mr. Ransom Hinton. : 
Raleigh, as follows: 

“Since the date of your letter : 
great deal has been done, and 
holders of snot eotton have stood t: 
gether well. considering the great 
amount of bear pressure that | 
been put forth. If the holders | 
spot cotton only knew how they hav 
the world sewed up, they woul 


be 


stand together a little while loneer 


and not weaken, The erop is a la 
one, but trade is good and 
world’s requirements are larve. 


my judgment the balance of 1) 
crop can be sold for 10 cents mr 


pound, and the next erop for that 
much or more, if holders will ce 
tinue to hold and reduce thi 
acreage and the use of fertilizers 25 
per cent as agreed on ait the 1:' 
New Orleans Convention.” 

There is no doubt in the world 
but that with 25 per cent reduc' 
assured, prices will immediately 
vance. Ootton farmers have onl¥ 
to show themselves able to resist 2) 
rise in prices about planting ti 
and victory is theirs. 


“A 





Gen. A. L. Brady, a Union offie:r 
formerly of Connectieut, has | 
died at Fayetteville, his  adop 
home. He was commander of Fur 
Lookout prison during the C: 


War. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





IV.—How to Start with Pure Bred Poultry; How to Build the Hen House. 


Messrs. Editors:—M. T. P., Har- 
nett Co., N. C., writes: “(1) Will 
vou tell us the best way to start the 
poultry business on a small scale? 
(2) How to arrange yard and house? 
(3) We will have some 75 or 100 
serub hens this spring and summer. 
(4) What we want this year is eggs. 
(5) We want you to state best thor- 
onehbreeds to get later on.” 


Answer. 


1. There are two ways of starting in 
the poultry business on a small scale 
—one is to start with a setting or 
ten of pure-bred eggs the first year 
and building your flock from that; 
and the other is to start in the early 
spring with a trio (two females and 
one male), or a pen (four females 
and one male). Since you’ write 
about house and run, I suppose you 
contemplate starting with fowls. 


2? Tf you start with a trio or pen, 
one roll of two-inch wire netting, 
tive feet high, would make a yard 
large enough for the first year. Put 
posts twelve feet apart and around 
base of posts nail a ten-inch wide 
board. Tack wire. to base board and 
posts, but do not put any strip at 
top of wire as it is an inducement 
for the fowls to fly over. A roll of 
poultry netting contains 150 feet; 
this will give you a yard 87% feet 
square, sufliciently large for three or 
five fowls the first year. 

As you will not want to build a 
new house every year, would advise 
on the start building a house 10 x 123 
this will accommodate nicely twenty- 
five grown chickens. Build this in 
the centre of the yard so that the 
birds cannot mount the roof and fly 
over. Make your house seven feet 
high in front and five and one-half 
feet in rear, twelve feet front and 
ten feet deep, facing the south. 
Make framing of 2x4, corner posts 
4x4, and weather-board with ten-inch 
wide plank, stripping cracks. Cover 
roof with shingles or any of the new 
roofing material, felt or paper. Place 
door on upper left-hand corner three 
feet wide and in the front centre a 
six-light sash, either on hinges or so 
it will slide back and forth. Nail 
cleats on the inside of house, sides 
and back, three feet from the ground, 
and on this place boards to be used 
as dropping boards, leaving six feet 
Above this 
board place your perches; 2 x 4 scant- 


in front not covered. 


ling make the best. 

This arrangement divides your 
house, giving an up and down stairs. 
In the lower floor arrange nests on 
side wall and cover the floor with 
chaff or any other litter you may 
have for seratching material. Chick- 
ens to be healthy must work for what 
they get, and the seratching pen is 
the thing to make them do it. The 
window will give all the light needed. 
Whitewash house inside and out at 
least three times a year and clean 
dropping boards twice a week in 
winter and three times in summer. 
A house as above-described costs 
“10 complete. 





3. Your 75 or 100 mongrels can be 


} improved in their egg-laying quali- 


ties by feeding them liberally in the 
morning with a warm mash com- 
posed of bran, shorts and corn-meal 
with cut clover or pea-vine hay well 
scalded, wheat and boiled oats at 
noon and parched corn at night, and 
twice or three times a week about au 
ounce to a hen of green ground 
bone, or some prepared meat scrap; 
with such a_ ration they will lay 
more than enough extra eggs to pay 
for the trouble. 

4, 5. As a best breed of pure- 
bred poultry to keep, I know of no 
best breed. They are all good. It 
all depends on how you look at it. 
If you want a general purpose fowl, 
something for large meat and fair 
amount of eggs, winter and summer, 
then any of the larger breeds will 
fill the bill—Plymouth Rocks, Bar- 
red, White, Buff, Wyandottes, White, 
Golden, Silver Columbian, or Black. 
These will lay well, averaging from 
150 to 200 eggs per year; weight, 
from eight to ten pounds when 
grown; make excellent broilers and 
are good setters and mothers. 

But of you are more for eggs than 
an all-purpose fowl, then any of the 
smaller breeds will do, such as Leg: 
horns, White, Brown, Buff and Black 
Minoreas, White and _ Black Hou- 
dans, and Hamburgs; these lay a few 
more eggs than the larger breeds. but 
eggs are not so large. Nine White 
Wyandotte eggs will weigh as much 
as one dozen Leghorn; but as eggs 
are not sold by the pound, it doesn’t 
make much difference; occasionaily 
one will get broody, but only for a 
day or two, and it would be useless 
to try and set one. With proper feed 
and eare, they will lay nine months 
out of the twelve. 

The main effect is to start right, 
get the best fowls or eggs money ean 
buy, and from a breeder who has a 
reputation for a good line of bred 
stock. You would not buy a scrub 
Jersey cow for a milker, or a serub 
blooded horse for a racer and expect 
to win. The same rule applies to 


pure-bred birds. 
UNCLE JO. 
Box 46, R. F. D. No. 7, Charlotte, 
N. C. 





Southern Dairying: Winter Care of 
Cows. 


Messrs. Editors:—I was much in- 
terested in the article in this week’s 
paper from your correspondent from 
Wayne County. 

Some of his points, relative to the 
advantages possessed by the South- 
ern dairymen over our Northern 
friends, are well taken. The climate 
of our Southern States gives many 
advantages, and there is no good rea- 
son why the South should not be at 
the head, at least in agriculture. 

But I would advise your cor- 
respondent not to trust to “’most 
any kind of a shed” for shelter for 
his cows if he enters. the dairy busi- 
ness. I was raised in the North, know 
the methods in use there, the difficul- 
ties met, ete.; but I have been as- 
tonished that Southern farmers do 
not build better barns. The need here 
is almost as great as in the North. 
The few cold days here are just as 
bad on stock as are the cold days 
there. It is true one can “get along” 
with any old shed, but his cows will 
shrink so much in milk during a 
cold snap as to make him wish he had 
provided better shelter. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS. 





The advantages of the Centrifugal Cream Separator have 
come to be so universally recognized that nobody longer ques- 
tions the importance of having a separator if they have cream to 


separate. 


It has become simply a question of whether they are going to 


purchase the best separator, 


et the most value for their morey, 


and be sure of the best possible results in the handling of their 
milk, or whether they are going to be induced to put money into 
some second or third class machine, making attractive but largely 


false claims ‘‘ on paper.’’ 


This is the problem which confronts every intending pur- 


chaser of a separator 


He can make no mistake if he puts his 


money into a De Laval machine. He must make a greater or 


less one by buying any other. | 


The St. Louis Exposition gave the Highest Award to the De 
Laval machines, as has every international exposition befove it. 
98 per cent. of the creamery butter of the world is made with De. 


Laval machines. 


600,0co users, or ten times all others com- 


bined, have bought them. Each of these facts is conclusive of 


itself. 


The De ‘Laval was tke original cream separator, and for 


twenty-five years has made every new improvement. 


Would be 


imitating machines simply utilize the construction which expired 
De Laval patents leave free to them. New patents still protect 


all later improvements. 


If you have use for a separator BUY a De Laval NOW. 
Don’t delay making so profitable an investment another day. Send 
for a De Laval catalogue at cnce, giving all separator informa- 
tion in detail, and for name of nearest local agent. 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
#213 Fiitsert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
- 98 & tt Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 
General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


#28 Youvite SQUARE, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 YorK STREET, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDerRmoT AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
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NEW YORK. 





Uncle Jo, in his splendid article on 
care of poultry, tells us that we ean- 
not expect our hens to lay in winter 
if we allow them to roost in cold 
places or in the wind. Now do you 
suppose it will help the flow of milk 
for a cow to lie in a shed where 
there are plenty of cracks where one 
could throw a eat through? I think 
not. More feed is required and less 
returns realized from all kinds of 
stock kept in such poor shelter as 
are provided on the average .North 
Carolina farms. It is true we do not 
need the expensive barns used in the 
North, but our stock does need a 
place these cold nights where the 
wind at least does not blow. 

Lumber is cheaper here than in the 
North and a suitable barn for dairy 
purposes need not cost much and also 
be worthy of the name. 

E. R. ALLEN. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 





‘Alfalfa: Earth’s Best Gift to Stock- 
men.’’ 


Messrs. Editors:—I want to raise 
500 bushels of oats to feed to Berk- 
shire pigs; and I should like to as 
Prof. Burkett for suggestions as to 
seed, planting and fertilizing. What 
does he think of Burt oats? 

This rough spell of weather lias in- 
creased my enthusiasm for alfalfa. 
To carry 100 sheep—twenty-five of 
them young lambs—through the 
past three weeks is a job no one 
need want. We did it, and alfalfa 
tells the story. We had the hay and 
decided to let the sheep have what 
they wanted. They were like a crowd 
of boys on a picnic. Even the little 
fellows would crop in, fill themselves 
and then lie down and chew the cud. 
It was a cheering sight. In my en- 
thusiasm for the evrand alfalfa, I 
gathered a bundle and_ hurried 
around to see the Berkshires. They 
ate it as if they were cattle. 1 be- 
lieve alfalfa is mother earth’s best 
gift to the stock-breeder. 

Another thing that has helped us 





bear this long siege of weather is the 
appearance of the first litter of 
spring pigs. Cherry Blossom, per- 
haps my best sow, took a rough day, 
but she brought eleven handsome 
pigs. I mention this because it is 
a result I have worked hard to get. 
That is, we set out to get a herd 
of sows that were large and thrifty, 
that would fatten rapidly, and that 
would bring a large litter of even 
pigs. Nothing less than this will 
satisfy a good farmer. 
H. H. WILLIAMS. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





The Cow’s Stable. 


The cows’ stables should have light, 
ventilation, cleansing, drainage, no 
offensive matter allowed about the 
stable, sufficient supply of pure wa- 
ter and wholesome food for the cows. 
No dairyman should be so negligent 
as to be responsible for the trans- 
mission of disease through the sale 
of milk for the want of cleanliness. 
Our best authorities claim that the 
danger from cow. tuberculosis is 
small compared with the danger 
which may occur from uncleanliness 
and improper. sanitary conditions 
about the dairy.—Dr. G. H. Gore, 
Stark Co., Ohio. ( 





A young lawyer received a call from 
a well-to-do farmer, who was in need 


of legal advice. The lawyer looked 
up the statutes, and told the farmer 
what he should do. “How much?” 
queried the farmer. “Well, let’s call 
it three dollars,” replied the lawver. 
The farmer handed over a five-dollar 
bill. The lawyer seemed embarrass- 
ed. But, after searching through 
his pockets, and the drawers of his 
desk, he rose to the occasion, and 
pocketed the bill as he reached for a 
digest. “T guess, neighbor,” he re- 
marked, as he resumed his seat, “I 
shall have to give you two dollars’ 
worth of more advice.”—Philadelphia 
Times. 
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MONEY IN CANNING. 


By Canning His Fruits and Vegetables 


the Farmer Gets Two Profits Instead | 


of One—A Popular and Growing In- 

dustry. 

Messrs Editors :—The time is com- 
ing—and coming soon—when every 
large fruit or vegetable farm will 
have its canning department. It 
seems absurd that the farmer should 
every season sell his crops for half 
price, then in the winter buy the 
same goods back in tins at a about 
four times their cost, paying a profit 
to the manufacturer, the commis- 
sion merchant, the railroads, the 
wholesale and retail grocer, when he 
could just as well ean the goods him- 
self, and by selling them in the win- 
ter, make all the profit that rightfully 
belongs to him. The purpose of this 
article is to tell you why you should 
do your own canning, and how to go 
about it. 

Some say there is no chance nowa- 
days for the smali farmer. This 1s 
not so. To get enough help, the large 
eanneries must be located in a large 
city where labor is abundant. Con- 
sequently, the supplies must be ship- 
ped in from the surrounding coun- 
try, oftentinies from a great distance, 
jolted for miles over rough roads, or 
sent in by railroads, where they are 
subject to the roughest handling. The 
result is that the raw material arrives 
at the factory in very poor condi- 
tion, soft, mushy and bruised. 

Then being handled in such great 
quantities, the work is hurried and 
the product turned out is very in- 
ferior. They pack quantity at the 
expense of quality, with the same rc- 
sult always—low selling prices and 
small profits. On the other hand, a 
small outfit, operated on the farm, 
has the advantage of using home 
help and home-grown material. You 
ean market all your surplus crops 
right at home. 

For instance, if youraisealarge crop 
of berries, cherries, rhubarb, peas, 
beans, tomatoes, sweet corn, pump- 
kins, ete., you can sell these goods in 
the market while the price is high, 
but as soon as the price goes down, 
you can keep your goods at home, 
put them in cans, and sell them in 
the winter; and as you are located 
where the goods are grown, you have 
the very best raw material! 

By overseeing the work yourself, 
you make a very superior product, 
which you can always sell to the 
stores of your town at a great pre- 
mium over the price paid for the reg- 
ular factory goods, or you ean retail 
them yourself your neich- 
bors. 

Besides benefiting yourself, you 
have helped your community, for 
you have kept the money at home 
that otherwise would have been sent 
away to purchase outside goods. 

A man having a small outfit can 
make a profit in two ways. Take, 
for instance, strawberries. For years 
we have raised these berries for mar- 
ket. When the berries first ripen 
and the market opens, we get eigh- 
teen cents per quart for them, then 
ten, and so on down, until at last 


among 


strawberries are a drug at five cents 


iS 





MARLBORO 


PROLIFIC SEED CORN. 


This is a well-known Southern field va- 
rietty, and for the last five years has stood 
well at the lead of a long list of varieties at 


per quart. Then we_ stop selling 
them and beein to buy them bacx 


for canning. The berries we have 









sold at first will buy three quarts 
now, and we get the profit on can- 


Georgia Experiment Station. Seed guaran- 
teed pure. rice F. O. B. 75 cents per peck, 


$1.25 half bushel, $2.00 per bushel. 





Hi. A. M’GEE, 


ing ¢ e quarts, using the 
ning all three qi g the i, A. M’GEE, 














money that the first quart brought. 
The business has furnished its own 
eapital, and given us the profit be- 
sides. 

It is the same way with string 
beans. At first the price is about 
two dollars per bushel. Then there 
is an enormous profit in selling thy 
raw material, but the market some- 
times during the season goes as low 
Then we 


Cotton Seed for Sale. 
EDGEWORTH COTTON SEED. 


10 bushels or move, $1.co per bushel. 
Less than 10 bushels, $1.25 per bushel. 


See bulletins showing tests made by 
North Carolina and Mississippi in 1903. 


RREFERENCES : 


COL. R. J. REDDING, Director Ex- 
periment Station, Experiment, Ga. 

COL. O. B. STEVENS, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Atlanta, Ca. 


FOR SALE BY 


J. C. LITTLE, Louisville, Ga. 


as forty cents per bushel. 

can can at our full capacity. 
Tomatoes are four dollars 

bushel early in the season, and later 
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—. firm and staunch. 






























THE STAY THAT stays 


makes the flimsiest wire fenee 
Biggest little thing ever offer. 
farmers, = 
Easy to handle as nails—},, 
chine required. Sells lik 
cakes. 


na- 
, hot 
AGENTS 

make $25 to $40 a week cacy 
s0me make much more. 
Sive territory and most Q 
terms. Samples can be can ed fy 
pocket. A rare chance for thy man 
who wants to give it either ; ll or 
part of his time. 8B. B. FENCE 69 

P. O. Box C—286, Pittsbure, Pa, 


r 


— 


ry CCly. 





on get as low as twenty cents per 


bushel. One bushel of early toma- 
toes will then buy twenty late ones, 
= ‘ 7 \ trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man anda boy 
so you can readily see that there js 


a profit at both ends of the busi- 


ness. A minute and a halfis all it takes for the ordin 

, F ; the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips 
By packing drop apples in gallon 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. 


ean, and selling to bakers, you can Grub and Stump Machine. 


realize a dollar or more ner barr: ‘Established 1394. 


















Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
; th one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 

stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
e rope at any point. Does not 

chafe rope; far ahead of old-style‘ ‘take-ups.”” Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 

lbs. strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 

L. Grubber and Hawkeye 

Write for free illustrated catalogue, 

Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers In the World. 











for stock that ordinary goes to waste . 
or is made into cider. MILNE MFG. CO., 
t to cider 878 8th St., 


If you care to, you can do a very | 












profitable business canning the crops 


of your neighbors. The-- bring tne 





goods to you and you put them in 
the cans and give so many cans of | 
the finished product for a bushel | 
crate, ete. In this way they furnish 


OUT GO THE 
& 










PANTS 


ND FANCY VESTS! 





everything for you to work on and 
you get the profit. 


R. A. STEWART. 





$8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
4.50 
3-50 
2.50 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


$5.75 
4.75 
3-95 
3:35 
2.45 
1.45 


The President has appointed Ii. A. | 
Gudger, of North Carolina, to be | 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the! 
Panama Canal Zone in place of 
Judge Osceola Kyle, of Alabama, re- | 
signed. Mr. Gudger has been Con- 
sul-General at Panama since July, | 
1897, and is thoroughly acquainted | 
with the people and condition of af- | 
fairs on the isthmus. 


$7.50 pants are now 
6 50 66 6c 66 
5.00 66 66 66 
4.00 ée 66 66 
3.00 ce 6e¢ ia) 
2.00 rT) 66 66 


of the latest stlyes. 


Better get a pair or two—you’ll need em. 





These are Worsteds, Cassimeres and Cheviots, in regular 
Our stock—not a “bought-in” pair in the lot. 
finest fitting, finest making—as fine as money can buy, in fact. 


, All Heavy-weight Pants and Vests—the whole stock. Every pair of separate 
Winter Trousers in the house go at one clip, at less than the cost of production. 


ALL’ FANCY WINTER 
VESTS AT 
SAME REDUCTION, 





antaloon patterns 
Finest fabrics, 





Captain Wm. S. Winder, a Con- | 
federate veteran, aged 71 years, shot | 
and killed himself at his home in | 
Baltimore Sunday, after reading the | 
address of Dr. Wm. Osler on the use- | 


Ss BERWANGER 


The One Price Clothier, 





lessness of men over sixty years of 





Fayetteville Street, 


age. Capt. Winder was a native of | 
North Carolina. | 


RALEIGH, N. 6. 





The Improved 


Outtits. 


A COMPLETE 














Outfit 


Simple, 
Practical, Sure. 


No. 2—Capacity, 400 
'  3-Ib. Cans per day, 


PRICE, $10. 


This size is especially 
adapted for saving 


“ HOME GOODS,’ 


and starting farmer 
and others in the cat 
ning business. We cat 
furnish any size, from 
the smallest Home (at 
ner toa complete “cil! 
plant.”’ Full instruc 
tions with each outfit 
Write us at once for fa 
information. 


The Raney Canner 60. 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C 
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THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, March 4, 1905. 


TICES LO-ABY...ccsrersessescsessenseersescesssseeeerse TWA @T34 
rices this date last year ........... me | | 

CCEIPth tO CALC .....eenseererrserers +oee1.872 bales 
eceipts same period last year..... 13,066 baies 








CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 4, 1905. 








Yhickens—spring Pe eeeeree ere reeees 1008 eee receoores 20 

ZLIB. .rcerceersvecseerererers suesuis bubbboasbibebesanesscosen 20 
DUCES ...scsssseeeeeseersscceveereavecesesvene seeeeeeeseeeees 25 

ens—per head ......00+ soscovessoreeee esveveesceess 30 @ 83 
“OTD...cscssscscsscssesvccccovecccccessvceeseesssescesessoeses 68 @ 70 
Oats—feed.....crree- cabbeckbsbpnosueuete pusessbeassbeck - 46@ 48 
OAS ..ccccreesesecccveconee sees Sapbasbesbscoosebeenensocsbes 54 @ 56 

RM CCI ca..x.ssnssemensnsececenahsnnssnstigneiennicn (am 
Ry@..-s.00 J eovenseeenonecs socsssoocoesoevenooessocsensessoees $1.00 
Hides—Ary fINt...........cccsoeeerereersees pivevies BO 
Hides—Aary SAlt............cccccsssesccccecssssceeores LL 
Hides—green, 25 ANA UP....cccceeees bon 
Kips—greeR, 18 tO 25... ceccceevceccseees T44 
Calf skins, 5 to 12......... re |) 
Calf skins, under 6............. . ccocccovee 40 @ GD 
Sheep SKINS, FUL] WOOL.....100-ssereeee.se00e 70 @ 1.00 
LM b SKIDB.....0rccceccccccccccccssveccccessovssocees - 35 @ 6) 
Goat SHING...........cccccce.cerccccssorevecceveessoecees . 15 @ 25 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 4, 1905. 





Flour—winter patents ..........cccccseees 5.60 @ $5.75 
“ Spring patents 5.95 @ 6.20 
W heat. .......000..sccccerecceees 1.14 
Wheat, Southern li 
Corn, Southern WhHItC....... 2 eeeeeeeeeee 50@ 5 4 
ata. NO. B WICC cssesesvescsecesessesvcescssscess 87 
Bye, NO. 2 ......cccccessrrrrescersmceencsseseeseosees 88 @ 87 
Butter, fancy imitation ...........ccccesseees 29 @ 30 
Butter, faNCY CTEAMETY ....ccrcrserseecoeceeees 838@84 
Butter, store packed........ ccc sionbaaes 20 @ 22 
Eggs fre@sb.......0..::06 cocsseeresecsrerssccseseesseees 24 
CHEESE, FIT .....ccrecccsccccscoeee pebuenabasionbians » 12@ 124% 
Sugar, Coarse gTaNnulAated ..........ccceeees $6.15 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 4, 1905, 
Tne quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 





PYAMIN GG, ..seccescccs. esvecsevoessaccs senses $ 1.50 to $ 8.50 
NR NIE ns; bacesucssbscansccansosubatanovvtseeneere” GRD EAD. SAAN? 
Short to medium leaf.............. 6.00 te 9.00 
BOON ROI ossnusecsssbss-scsseseonsvessnnanbedes 1000 to 18.50 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
BERT IPN <5. cuz uicanbeewasientveseeeninackoe eer $ 4.60 to $ 5.50 
PENS CRIBS; .s'-s 0 oneoecvossuvncesosaus sekiae 600 to 7.50 
ES ETE TA CS SOC rere Tee 7.00 to 8.00 
TERT RIDIN ..:.s0nscnsauaonvekitnen.s bes awaees’ 8.00 to 1200 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 14.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
SMmokers—COM MON ......4...cccccceee $ 7.00 to $ 9.00 
UR TRD ai cccanassbsvssevensen Lsemesvenines 9.50 to 11.50 
LL ree eee 1200 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common -.. 11.00 to 18.00 
Medium......... eeosee 12.00 to 15.00 
BOR IN c2re oo? a dccaes svnsun serail cuncapeieben 16.00 to 2000 
PONG. ..5.0000005 seuees tas Subvapaletabeausbies 20.00 to 22.50 
Fil'ers—COMMON........cccecosccccsccse 2-00 tO 8.00 
PRONOUN ccceseesccccoscsovscschcscossseeess SO RO 2000 
BORON... ssssvcsdoncscwaverancess apeaaborvaneT eel MDa BOE 
BRINN ia iscsiisvasceenncenaeehaemee 12.00 to 14.00 
Wrappers—COM MOD... ...eccseseceeeee 14.00 to 18.00 
BEITAGT AND 55:5, c<nesseen conces ... 18.00 to 25.00 
Good * 27.00 to 85.00 
eee Susebeakeuen 35.00 to 40.00 
NBN ccc vap ccs cent 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
PPMINGS. ...... acassscecsnscsasarcicasns GO OO BBD 
Lugs, common to good............0 4.00 to 5.00 
Lugs, good to prime .......... coos 5.0010 7.00 
ey [* Caer nese 7.50 to 19.00 
LO eee eeseee--- 10.00 to 12.00 
BP RMAIRI OTE co55- Ccoccuecxscasseu cous hanbent - 12.50 to 85.00 


NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, Marbh 4, 1905.) 


Fresh country eggs per doz...--. 24 to 25c. 
Dressed poultry, drawn, per Ib... 14 to l6c. 
Old hens (live) large and fat ___- 40 to 45c. 
B. E. peas, per bag of 2 bu._______ $3.25 to $3.50 
Black peas, per bag of 2 bu._____. $8 00 to $3.20 
aE: $2.25 to $3.05 
Rutabaga turnips, per bag -_____ 75 to $1.25 
i we Enea $1.00 to $1.26 
Cabbage per bbl...-....._.._.__.... $1.35 to $1.60 
Dressed hogs, per lb...-._-__......-_ 6 to 744 
Lettuce, per hamper ______.... ..... $150 to $1.75 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl., in de- 

1) rae $1.75 to $2.25 
Spring chickens_.................. 20to 380 
cop Oi eee 1to 17 
Turkeys (dressed)___._-___-______ 18to 20 
| | ea 2to 80 
I 2Bto 27 
Honey, in pound eases, in comb 8c , 
Hams, Smitfield, per lb__________ 18to 2 
Hamas, Va., per lb -__._.___...___. 18to 20 
Hams, NAG. per 4b... ee aoe 16to 20 
Celery, p°r dozen ______. ee Oc 
Lettuce, per hamper-____._....-.. 1.76 to 2.00 
eet ah, ea 75 to 1.50 
Spinaeh, per bbl____._.___________ 1.25to 1.75 
Irish potatoes, per bag _____.____ 1.20to 1.40 
Seed Irish Potatoes for planting, 

a II TIED 2.25 to 8.00 
Onions, per bushe! _____-________. 1.50 
Country Butter, per lb_________- 1244 to 2624 
Peanuts—Fancy____._.____. 734 
Peanuts, strictly prime ____ 71 
Peanuts, machine picked__ 25 
Peanuts, bunch_...._._____ 87 
Spanish peanuts _____-______ 87 
Irish Potatoes, Va. 2d crod_____- $2.25 to $8.00 


Onions, per bag (2 bu. to bag)-. 2.5010 2.65 


HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 


Corn, white, per bushel____.__-_- 56 to 58 
Corn, mixed, per bushel______-- 88 to 56 
Cracked Corn, per bushel______. 55 to. 57 


Hay No.1, Timothy, per ton__-$14.00 to $16.00 


Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton______ 18.00 to 14.00 
Straw, Rye, per ton_______-._____ 9.25 to 12.00 
sine. oT aa 21.00 to 22.00 
Middling, per ton.____.._..____. 2200 to 23.00 
Cotton Seed Meal, per ton_____- 29.00 

Vats, NN 88 to 42 
“ixed Oats, per bushel_________- 88 to 8-88 











Thoughts for Farmers. 
The Aldrich Plan, 

For several years, Mr. Aldrich, of 
Barnwell, S. C., has been success- 
fully raising corn and cotton on the 
same land. He plants his whole crop 
that way. He lays off rows four feet 
wide and plants two in cotton and 
two in corn. He makes a great abun- 
dance of corn, with some to spare, 
after feeding horses, cattle, hogs and 
fowls liberally. Peas planted be- 
tween the hills of corn or sown at 
laying-by time keep up the land and 
make three to six bushels of peas to 
the acre. He claims that he makes 
as much cotton to the acre as the 
average crop of all cotton in his 
neighborhood. Two Spartanburg 
farmers tried the plan last year and 
they are so well pleased that they 
will try it again. If the corn is 
planted early it will mature before 
the cotton has put on a full crop. If 
he plants the same field the next year 
he alternates the rows, planting eot- 
ton where the corn was. 

Teach the Girls to Cook. 

A few days avo a club woman was 
speaking of a certain family. She 
said: “The girls know how to make 
dainty little dishes of various sorts, 
and then they serve them in a most 
attractive way.” With the 
breakfast foods and great variety of 
cakes, crackers and wafers for sale in 
the grocery stores, there is danger of 


many 


cooking becoming one of the lost 
arts. Old-time house- 
keepers were noted for the excellent 


Southern 


eooking of  substantials and the 
dainty eakes, eustards, wafers and a 
variety of desserts. Now they- send 
to the baker’s or grocer’s for their 
minee pies, plum puddings, eakes and 
I.et the girls be taught to 


Tt is quite an accomplishment, 


bread. 
eook. 
and will be helpful in their homes 
when they have forgotten to play 
the piano, or flinch, or euchre. 


Water on the Farm, 


Some of the older readers of The 


Progressive Farmer may remember a 
time when water for domestic pur- 
poses had to be brought from the 
spring which was generally 200 to 300 
yards from the house. Stock had to 
be earried to the nearest branch cr 
ereek to be watered. Both people 


and stock suffered for water at times. 
A well in the yard saves much labor 
and insures an abundant supply of 
water. If a farmer has several head 
of stock to water it will pay him in 
one year to dig a well in his horse 
lot and eet an old-fashioned trough 
that will: hold 50 to 75 gallons. That 
will save much time. If the farmer 
has two or three hundred acres, it 
may be inconvenient to carry plow 
animals some distance for water dur- 
ing the long hot days. A well dug 
in a convenient place will save much 
time and give water to stock wen 
needed. But better than wells, is a 
hydraulic ram, if a farmer-has a 
spring or clear branch near his house 
with fall enough to use one. The 
ram, piping and tank will cost only 
two or three bales of cotton, and 
water will be furnished to house, 
kitehen and horse lot. Any farmer 
who runs four or five plows could af- 
ford that, and after using this water 
system awhile, he would never give it 
up. The well could be kept in good 
order for drinking ‘water. 


CHAS. PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





The Rice Situation in South Carolina. 


It seems to be generally accepted 
that there will be about 50 per cent 
reduction in our rice acreage this 
coming year, this state of affairs be- 
ing brought about by the inability of 
the small planters to hold their own 
under present conditions. Only large 
planters will therefore continue to 
plant as formerly. 

In a few cases, truck is being plant- 
ted as an experimental crop on the 
rice lands, but only in a small way. 

In the Georgetown section, no 
substitute for rice can be found. as 
the lands are low lying, and subject 
to inundations from freshets. 

Concerning market 
here, would say that there is 2 fecl-' 
ing of more confidence among the 
dealers in clean rice and more dis- 
position to buy. Some round lots 
have been brought, and better prices 
rule, than in December, and the first 
part of January.—H. G. Seeding, in 
Rice Journal. 


co iditions 





Cotton Farmers’ Meeting in Lenoir. 


To the Farmers and Business Men 
of Lenoir County: 


I will be elad if the farmers and 





business men of Lenoir County will. 
meet in Kinston Wednesday, Mareh ' 
th, at 11 o'clock a. m. T hope if 
there is a township in the county that | 
has not yet organized, they will take 
stens at onee to oreanize and hand 
in their reports to the County Asso- 
ciation on the 15th. This is very 
important, and I hope this will be 
promptly attended to. The town- 
ships should elect a chairman, seere- 
tarv and treasurer. 

The object of this county meeting 
is a very important one. We want 
to elect officers for the ensuing 
vear. and we have other matters to 
come before the Association. and I 
hope we can get the will of the peo- 
ple in settling these affairs. 

The Hen. Jas. A. Brown, of Chad- 
bourn, and Col. Jno. S. Cuningham, 
of Person County, the State Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ and Rnusiness 
Men’s Associaiton, have been invited, 
and are expected to be with us for 
the nurpose of addressing the people 
of the county on the cotton, tobacco 
and trucking situation. 

I most earnestly ure that the 
farmers and business men all over 
the county come out on this occasion 
and let’s see if we can’t get closer to- 
gether and give one whole day to our 
interests. R. L. BLOW, 
Chairman. Farmers’ and Business 

Men’s Association of Lenoir Co., 





Grangers, N. C. 


| THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 


AND NEVER SUSPECT IT. 
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AY firs. E. Austin, —— § 
ASS 


An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Mrs. E. Austin of New 
York City. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 1902. 


' A little over a year ago I was taken with 
severe pains in my kidneys and bladder. 
They continued to give me trouble for over 
two months, and I suffered untold misery. I 
became weak, emaciated, and very much 
run down. Ibad great difficulty in retain- 
ing my urine, and was obliged to pass water 
very often night andday. AfterI had useda 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
which you so kindly sent me on my request, 
{ experienced great relief. I immediately 
bought of my druggist two large bottles and 
continued taking it regularly. I am pleaesd 
to say that Swamp-Root cured me entirely. 
I can now stand on my feet all day without 
having any bad symptoms whatever. You 
are at liberty to use this testimonial letter if 
you wish. Gratefully yours, Baa 


Min Cre 


19 Nassau Street. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
goon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospit- 
als and endorsed by neople of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for vou a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co.. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and be sure to men- 
tion reading this generous offer in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
anv mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root. and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 
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Desiring to introduce to the corn growers of the 


OF IMPROVED SEED CORN, 
BATTLE’S PROLIFIC, 

which has made such magnificent yields wherever 
tried, we have decided to offer four prizes as stated, for 
the first best, second best, third best and fourth best 
developed and largest ears grown from this seed. Each 
contestant to send us fifty ears by November 15, 1905, 
and the judges will then decide among which four 
growers the $100 will be divided. 

The following well-known gentlemen have consented 
to act as judges in this contest: 

T. B. PARKER, Secretary and Business Agent of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, Raleigh. 

Cou. JULIAN S. CARR, owner of Occoneechee Farm, 
and President of First National Bank, Durham. 

Dr. C. W. BuRKETT, Professor of Agriculture at A. 
& M. College, and ‘Agricultural Editor of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh. 


BATTLE’S PROLIFIC 

IS A MAGNIFICENT WHITE DENT CORN, and 
even if there were no prizes the increased yield will 
richly repay you for giving it a trial. 
ing to lose, and a splendid opportunity to wina nice: 
prize. Ten Cents may bring you $50, 
and enter the contest. 

Seed packet l0c.; pint 25c.; quart 45c.; by mail post- 
paid. For further information and prices on larger 


quantities, write 


F.G. BATTLE, Mgr. Southern Seed Co. 
DURHAM, N. C. 


WONDERFUL AND VARIETY OF 
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THE HOME CIRCLE- 








Annabel Lee.* 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than 
love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee: 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 

Yes, that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than any 
love 
-Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the sou! 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright 
eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side, 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my 
bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
—FEdezar Allan Poe. 





Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 


Boys, Learn to Speak. 


Boys, can you “say a speech” Friday afternoon 
at school? Can you get on the platform, face the 
teacher and your school-mates, and talk that 
speech off in an easy, natural way and feel no 
embarassment ? 

If you can, you have accomplished a part of 
your education which will be a help to you all 
your life and that will aid you more often than 
you can now imagine. 

When I was at school it was with trembling 
and fear that I walked on the platform to try to 
say, “The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck,” and 
the same feeling comes over me now if I have 
occasion to say a word to a body of men. 

The object of this letter is to urge all school 
boys to practice talking in public. School your- 
self so that you have perfect control and be able 
to say anything you wish in any sized crowd. 

The thought of saying this word af advice to 
the boys came on me while attending a meeting 
of farmers this winter. For two months matters 
of great concern have brought out farmers to 
meetings where it was necessary for them to talk 
to their fellows; necessary to get up in the midst 
of several hundred men and say something. There 
are very few farmers who ean do so. 

I know broad-minded men who ean talk imost 
intelligently to one or a dozen men in an of- 
hand way on any subject, especially on the cot- 
ton question; but when they attempt to talk to an 
hundred or more in a publie place, they are esn- 
fused, lose their thoughts and fail to influence 








*Thisis No. 20 of a serie of Southern Poems sel - 
eel, for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Piet “a8 
Uditor. 





their fellows to good as their intellect would 
permit if they could only say a speech. 

If these farmers, as boys at school, had made 
a practice of getting a speech and saying it 
each Friday afternoon, the mind would have been 
trained to hold on to the thought, the boy would 
have trained himself not to be timid, and so on. 

Oratory is not what I am after—that is a gift. 
What I wish for the boys, is to train your minds, 
nerves and voices so that in manhood if any ac- 
easion presents itself, where you can talk intel- 
ligently to your fellows, you can face a crowd and 
give utterance to what you feel will do good for 
others. 

What about the debating societies? Why not 
have one in every neighborhood this spring? 
And as cotton is now all the talk, debate as to 
what is best, form resolutions, ete. These will do 
good and will set the boys to thinking. Many 
other subjects can be debated. Is it wise and 
prudent for the State to issue bonds? Is the anti- 
jug law good for the whole State? 

I remember a debating society (where I occa- 
sionally went by invitation) where I heard some 
warm debates by boys who are now known as 
Hon. Jas. W. Osborne, of New York; Hon. W. C. 
Newland, of Lenoir, N. C.; Rev. W. W. Moore, of 
Richmond, Va.: Lindsay Patterson, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and others I could mention. These 
men trained themselves to speak at their society 
meetings. They can and do address large assem- 
blies in America or abroad; they do it with ease, 
and hold their hearers’ attention. 

Now, boys, take this matter up with your fel- 
lows and avail yourselves of your opportunities 
now. You can’t do it when you are busy men. 
Then when you are men, and vital questions need 
to be discussed, you will not be as I am— 


“A DUMMY.” 





A Month of Flowers. 


‘March is a great month for starting flower 
seeds indoors in order to gain three or four 
weeks on the season, says the Garden Magazine. 
All the popular annuals should be started now. 
No green-houses are necessary, not even a hot- 
bed or cold-frame, though the best results come 
from such. Earliness alone would hardly be 
worth striving for, if a plant bloomed for a 
definite period, say four weeks, because what you 
would gain at one end would be lost at the 
other. But in many cases, especially verbenas 
and petunias, a month earlier means a clear gain 
of thirty days, for the same plants, with good 
management, will continue to bloom until frost. 





Just a Ruse. 


Miss Oakley was serving tea in her studio one 
afternoon when the word “ruse” came up. Every 
one had some episode about an odd and success- 
ful ruse to narrate. Miss Oakley said: 

“TI, too, recall a ruse that sueceeded wonder- 
fully, an unexpected and original ruse that a 
friend of mine employed. 

“My friend, a Philadelphia woman, had recent- 
ly for a visitor an elderly uncle from the country. 
He was a good old man, but his table manners 
were not—ahem—up to the mark. 

“My friend could not think of taking her uncle 
to task about his table manners; if she had it 
would have broken the poor old gentleman’s 
heart. Instead of taking him to task she employ- 
ed a ruse upon him. Her ruse, which was quite 
successful, culminated like this: 

““Mary,’ says the uncle at dinner, ‘this here 
knife of mine tastes soapy.’ 

“Very well, uncle. You shall have another’ 

“The second knife comes. The uncle, with a 
grimace, again remarks: 

“‘Soapy, too, Mary, just like the first knife 
was.’ 

“My friend frowned. 

““Tt’s too bad, uncle,” she said. ‘But city ser- 


vants are so careless. Try eating with your fork 
Maybe that’s clean.”—Philadelphia Bulletin, 





Proof Positive. 


“Yes, said the young man, “the girl I 4), a 
gazed to is an angel.” 

“Oh, sure,” sneered the scanty-haired mm.) who 
had been up against the matrimonial g:);,. 
many years. “That’s what they all say.” 

“But she is all right,” continued the ~, itten 
“Even mother says she is too ev) ¢ 


for 


youth. 
me.” 








Youthfu) Diplomacy. 


“Now, sir,” said the indignant mother «., he, 
naughty five-year-old son, “I’m going to give yoy 
a good whipping.” 

“Tf youll cut it out, mamma,” rejoined the 
diplomatic youngster, “I'll use my influence wit) 
papa to get you a new sealskin sack.” 





He Knew. 

‘Dad,” said little Reginald, “what is a bycket. 
shop ?” 

“A bucket-shop, my son,” said the father, ‘ce. 
ingly, “a bucket-shop is a modern cooperaye ¢s- 
tablishment to which a man takes a barre! and 
brings back the bung-hole.”—-Town Topics. 





Helpful Young Parents. 


It is important for parents to be young enough 
to enter into enthusiastic and helpful sym; athy 
with their children. Then, too, a father whio js 
still active in business can do much to help his 
sons in their careers. Most important of all, how- 
ever, is this consideration: that the man _ who 
marries before thirty puts himself in the way 
of leading a complete and well-rounded life of 
harmony with nature; he is still young enougi 
to experience wholesome emotions; as he passes 
into middle life, his interests centre in his chil- 
dren; and in his old age, his greatest solace comes 
from the sustaining affection of his children and 
of their children. When I think that nowadays 
a large family is seen comparatively seldom, and 
that many married people are desirous of haying 
no families at all, 1 cannot help feeling thiat 
the whole human race is tending in the wrong 
direction. Here we have a lamentable illustration 
of the truth that selfishness is sure to defeat it- 
self. To me there is no sadness more terrible 
than that of a childless old man.—From “The 
Autobiography of a Married Man,” Everybody's 
Magazine. 





Not Hiring Any Generals. 


Ever since the war some of the privates have 
told with great relish of the old farmer near 
Appomattox who decided to give employment, af- 
ter the surrender, to any of Lee’s veterans whi) 
might wish to work a few days for food ani 
small wages. He divided the Confederate ¢- 
ployees into squads according to the respective 
ranks held by them in the army. He was uw: 
educated, but entirely loyal to the Southern cause. 

A neighbor inquired of him ag to the differ- 
ent squads. “Who are 
there?” she asked. 

“Them is privates, sir—privates of Lee's 
army.” , 

“Well, how do they work 2” 

“Very fine, sir; first-rate workers.” 

“Who are those in the second group 2” 

“Them is lieutenants and captains, and th: 
work fairly well, but not as good workers :3 
the privates.” 

“I see you have a third squad. Who ar 
they ?”” 

“Them is colonels.” 

“Well, what about the colonels?, How éo ihe 
work ?”” 

“Now, neighbor, youll never hear me say 0}! 
word ag’in any man who fit in the Southern army: 
but I ain’t a-gwine to hire no generals.”—-Ba!:! 
more and Richmond Christian Advocate. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT; 


—_— 


1 intended for this department 
Pont gddressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. ©. 








—_—- 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Our letters this week are unusually 
| written and interesting. A. M. 
I! has (as is her custom) sent a very 
helpful letter which will be appreci- 
ate by mothers who have little peo- 

outgrowing 


who persist in 


ed . 
ties. 


Camilla comes with a new name, 
int it does not detract an iota from 
‘ho eontents of her letter. See what 
che says about flower planting this 
month, also about putting too many 
eves in the nest. 

Gladys ealls for the first time and 
I extend to her a most hearty wel- 
come. Letters like hers are full of 
thonghtful human kindness. I have 
often wondered how so many sisters 
could enjoy such beautiful furnish- 
‘nes in their own rooms when the 
brothers’ surroundings were woefully 
Yes, boys appreciate pretty 
rooms: and I hope that this letter 
will help some other girl to see how 
selfish she has been in keeping all the 
nice things for her own use. Thank 
you, Gladys, and I hope each of you 
will eall often. We must continue to 

Social Chat better than 
1905. 


plaim. 


make our 


ever tor 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Growing Sweet Peas; About the Early 
Biddies. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—I was to see 
the principal of Readeland Academy, 
Prof. Webb, who is a very near 
a few days ago, 
handed me a eony of The 


neighbor of ours, 
anid he 
Progressive Farmer and pointed to 
na printed label. I was 
glad to see he had 
entered lis subseription to the farm 
paper, I thought it a very wise 
step. lor I think that is the one 
thing lacking in most of the teaching 
profession, and I do not think one 
ean fill up the measure of his life 
without being an husbandman, nor 
be perfect until he has added to this 
the culture of the messengers of 
heaven, the So you 
see this act attests his appreciation, 
with many others, of the fact that 
our Editor has chosen to serve the 
yeomanry of the Southland rather 
a New York journal. 

those who admire sweet peas 

for their airy and graceful beauty 
and sweet odor, and have not suc- 
ceeded with their culture, I will say 
I have had splendid success. I sow 
the seeds as early in February as the 
soil can be worked two inches deep. 
They have the nature of garden peas 
—cannot stand hot, dry weather. As 
soon as they begin to reach up I 
them with a brushy stick, choos- 
ug a central growth—not a limb— 
that it may be well balaneed. This 
I plant firmly in the ground during 
Sonic wet spell, that I may get it in 
for a vine will not cling to a 
Support, either string or brush. 
hoose the brush that the little 
lrils may have something that 
in twine around. After we 
observed these points, cultivat- 


his namie 


surprised, and 


sweet flowers. 


stick 


deep, 


slack 





ing by drawing the soil to them, 
we need only to wait for the blooms. 

To those who sit the early hen, I 
would suggest: I think we often 
make a mistake by giving them too 
many eggs; for as the chick is in the 
embryo state it needs actual contact 
to its mother’s body. Otherwise, one 
egg is chilled to-day, and to-morrow 
another, until the whole brood is 
hatched out in a weakened condi- 
tion and is a ready prey to any dis- 
ease. 

To further illustrate, I will give a 
bit of experience. I separated some 
tiny bulbs from the parent hyacinth 
and planted them in a fine light bed. 
I thought they would work wonders— 
imagine my disappointment when, 
in my daily visits, I saw them dwindle 
into nothingness. 


CAMILLA. 
Person Co., N. C. 





About Children’s Clothes. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—It does not al- 
ways follow that the well dressed 
children have an unusual amount of 
money spent upon their clothes, for 
if the mother has learned the art of 
cutting down and making over, she 
can keep them prettily and even styl- 
ishly dressed on a very small ineome. 
Children often outgrow their dresses 
long before the economical mother 
feels that she can throw them aside, 
and often a little altering will make 
them plenty large enongh, and some- 
times they are prettier than when 
new. In the first place allowances 
should be made when making a new 
dress, and while it is more trouble 
at the time, it certainly pays when 
you come to alter them. Make the 
skirt, waist and sleeves two or three 
inches longer than necessary, then 
take a wide tuck in the hem of the 
skirt before it is turned down if it is 
a full skirt, and if not, take a tuck 
underneath the trimming and set the 
belt far enough up on the waist 
to make it the right length and take 
a tuck under the trimming on the 
sleeves. If these allowances have not 
been made, and it is necessary to 
piece the garment with new goods, 
several washings in strong suds and 
exposure to strong sunshine for a few 
days will usually fade the new piece 
until it is the color of the garment. 
Bands of insertion can be used to 
lengthen white dresses and to form 
belts and cuffs or for vests in the 
waist where they have to be opened 
to make them large enough. In mak- 
ing little underskirts, put in one or 
two wide tucks, using quite a long 
stitch and a loose tension, and these 
can be let out as required. The 
waists should be made several inches 
larger around than required, and af- 
ter the skirt is sewed on, take a box- 
pleat and stitch into place, and at 
the back set the buttons far enough 
from the edge to make them fit com- 
fortably, and when too tight, the 
pleat in front can be let out and the 
buttons set nearer the edge. When 
gingham, percale or other cotton 
dresses lose their dainty colors, 
which often happens after two or 
three washings, they can be made as 
good as new by putting the garment 
in a strong suds, to which a little 


soda has been added, and boiling the 
colors out; then the garment can be 
colored a dark red or blue, and it is 


‘not necessary to take the garment 


apart, but it is best to loosen al) 
gathered portions. Boy’s_ waists, 
shirtwaists and faded wrappers may 
be given a new lease of life and use- 
fulness in the same way, and colored 
straw hats may be freshened by dis- 
solving some of the dye for wool in 
a little alechol and applying to the 
hat with a soft brush, then the hat 
must be given a coat of thin varnish, 
and if the straw is good, and the 
work is well done, the hat will look 
as nice as a new one, A. M. H. 
Seott Co., Ky. 





Making a Brother’s Room Cozy. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—Lately I have 
begun reading The Progressive Tar- 
mer, though I confess that neither 
the editorials nor the articles on 
crop raising have attracted me, but 
the suggestions found in your de- 
partment and the notes on teaching. 
I have enjoyed the letters and wish 
to join the Social Chat. 

Search Ward has put me to think- 
ing, and I have made a plan whiecb 
I pass on to other girls. It is sim- 
ply this: to make my brothev’s room 
eozy. Heretofore it has been 2 de- 
pository for old chairs, with broken 
rockers or no bottoms, an extra bed, 
a mirror that makcs one dizzy to 
look into and that has 1 crack across 
the middle, ete. I have removed sev- 
eral of these useless articles of furni- 
ture and added more comfortable 
ones not needed elsewhere. The col- 
ors in the room are red and white 
because they are so. bright and 
cheery. In fixing things the expense 
has been an all-important item, so I[ 
have bought very little exce;t several 
yards of cannon cloth and turkey red 
thread. With this I have wade a 
eollar and cuff bag, held open at the 
top by a hoop, to make sure of his 
using it. The rest of the goods will 
do for a table cover and a bureau 
searf. An old lambrequin, freshly 
laundered, has added a great deal to 
the appearance of the mantle. I 
have framed some Perry pictures of 
Arabian horses and cther animals 
for the walls. The cost of these pic- 
tures is only a penny apiece. and be- 
sides beautifying a room, they ac- 
quaint one:with the great artists of 
the world and their masterpieces. 
For the dusty volumes on the table, 
IT have replaced several interesting 
and helpful books; also some maga- 
zines with the best stories marxed. 
There are several things yet to do, 
but I am surprised to see how he 
has noticed these changes and how 
pleased and appreciative he is  Af- 




















FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 


with four inch 
steel wheels, 
Saves labor, 
horse flesh 
and repairs. 
Tires neither 
swell, shrink 
nor run off. 


STEEL WHEELS 


Straight or Staggered Spokes. 
The best repair for your old wagon. 
Made to fit any axle. All sizes. 


owe) 
f ALY ‘ Any width oftire. They earn their 


cost on any farm. Catalogue free. 
EMPIRE MFC.CO., 


VV IKNG 





























ter all, boys like pretty things as 
well as girls. It mortifices me to 
think how much more interest I have 


taken in my own xoom than in his, 
and hereafter it shall not be so. 
Perhaps there are other sisters who 
have been as careless as— 


GLADYS. 
Duplin Co., N. ©. 


P, S.—Aunt Jennie, this is some- 
thing I did not mean to tell: Brother 
has a good mirror now. I had two. 











strawberry Plants. 


The Olive’s Pride Strawberry that I intro- 
duced in 1903, is a wonderful berry. Does 
well everywhere. Every berry grower 
should have it. 45 varieties of choice plants 
true toname. Second-crop Seed Potatoes, 
Seed Corn, Etc. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


J. W. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 


8 20th 
HENCH’S ,2*" 
Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 

Cultivator with Double 
* Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


Award b 

COLD MEDAL 

at World's Fair, St. 

Louis. A wonderful. 

j improvement in culti- 

mae, Vators, combining every 

Fpossible movement of 

gangs and wheels re- 

vt quired,» paaily changed 

er le 

Thousandsin use. M’f’r'sof all kind of Agr’ to 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 


The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 








Every planter write to B. 
W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for 
history and descriptive cir- 
cular of his EXTRA PRO- 
LIFIC Cotton and price of 
seed. Quick maturing, 
making three bales per 
acre. Pamphlet is free and 
tells you how to make it. 








$ i 6-80 For = 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











That’s what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog tells why 

a they are best. It’s free. Write. 


i Prairie State Incubator (Co., 
Box 411, Homer City, Pa. 





Beardless Barley 

The barley of your dreams; 
no beards; easy to harvest; 
always big yielding. Mr. 
Wells, of Orleans Co., N.Y., 
threshed 121 bu. per acre. 
You can beat this in 1905 if 
you try. 


National Oats 
The marvel and wonder 
inoats. Will yield for you | 
on your own farm from 150 
to 300 bu. in 1905. Try it. 


Billion Dollar Crass 
and Teoginte 
The two greatest on 
lants of the century. Bil- 
ion Dollar Grass will 
produce 12 tons of magnifi- 
cent hay and Teosinte 80 
tons of green fodder per acre. 
Catalog tells about it. 


Look At These Yields 

Speltz, 80 bu. grain 
per acre, and 4 tons 
of hay besides. 

Macaroni Wheat,, 
Rust Proof, 80 bu. 

Victoria Rape, 40 
tons of green food per 
acre. 

Pea Oat, 85 tons. 

Earliest Sweet Canc, 
60 ton« green food. 

Potatoes, 800 bu. 
per acre. 

Now such prodigal yields 
pay. You always get them 
when planting Salzer’s 
Seeds. 


Onion Seed 60c 
a@ pound, and other vegeta- 
ble seeds just as low. We 
are the largest Vegetable 
Seed growers in the world, 
operating 5000 acres. 


$10.00 for 10c 
We wish you to try our 
great Farm Seeds, hence offer 
to send youa lot of Farm 
Seed Samples, fully worth 
$10.00 to get a start, together 
with our great seed catalog, all 
for but 10c. postage, if you men- 

mane tion this paper. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Last week was notable (1) for the inauguration 
of Theodore Roosevelt for what is practically his 
second term as President, (2) for the renewed 
activity of the Russian and Japanese armies, and 
(3) for the number of important matters dis- 
posed of in the closing hours of Congress and our 


Legislatures. 
* * * 


The Inauguration of President Roosevelt. 


Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, is to-day a man much to be envied. In the 
prime of life, strong with the strength of an 
athlete, with the plaudits of a mighty nation to 
spur him to his best, he takes up one of the 
greatest tasks ever given to men of our time. 
Other men have come to such high positions in 
old age—“weary and old with service,” like Wol- 
sey, and like him, having “sounded all the depths 
and shoals of honor:” cynical, cold, with all their 
ardor and enthusiasm spent in the seeking of the 
place. Much more fortunate indeed is the pres- 
ent head of our Nation, finding his work while 
yet in his manhood’s prime vigor. 

And there is much for the President to do: he 
need not sigh vainly for the strenuous life. And 
while his love of battle and fighting has been 
so often discussed, he does not fail to see that 
peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war. To bring about a reasonably wise and equita- 





would be a far worthier achievement than was 
the winning of the War with Spain. Just how 
far Mr. Roosevelt can succeed in this direction 
does not yet appear, but he is certainly hastening 
the day when many of the hoary abuses yet with 
us will be finally swept away—railroad rebates 
and the more flagrant tariff extortions among 
them. If his party is wise, it will stand with him 
in these measures. If it should refuse, there will 
certainly be a breaking away to the Democratic 
Party in the next election—a defection probably 
large enough to end Republican supremacy. In 
fact, so careful a journal as the Review of Re- 
views declared last month that “if Speaker Can- 
non’s views regarding the tariff should prevail, 
the country must expect to see a Democratic 
Ifouse of Representatives elected next year.” 


* * * 
Mileage Grab by Congressmen. 


The Senate of the United States has been for a 
long time under suspicion because of the large 
number of representatives of favored corpora- 
tions who find a place there, but it was the House 
for which the country had to blush last week: 
The mileage grab was utterly disgraceful. Each 
member, we believe, receives ten cents a mile for 
coming to each session of Congress. Last fall, 
it will be remembered, there was an extra session, 
for which mileage was paid, and which extra ses- 
sion lasted until ther egular session began at noon 
December Ist. There was not an hour’s inter- 
mission—not a minute’s, in fact: nobody was at 
any expense for traveling, not even a nickel for 
street car fare. And yet by virtue of the ancient 
law— 


“Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can’— 


the Representatives boldly voted themselves $190,- 
000 in mileage for the “Imaginary trip eaco 
Congressman took to his home and back again in 
a second of time.” That a majority of our Ameri- 


can House of Representatives should exhibit such 
a shameless spirit of greed, grab and graft, 1s 
enough to make us quit posing as models for the 
benighted Hindoos, et cetera. 

But it is at least gratifying to see that the 
South is standing by its old ideals, and that the 
opposition to the mileage steal was led by men 
from the South. Mr. Maynard was the only Rep- 
resentative from either Virginia or North Carolina 
to favor the measure, and we take it that an ex- 
amination would find South Carolina with an 
equally creditable record. 

One other gratifying thing: When Mark 
Twain broke his leg, the Christian Scientist doc- 
tor told him it was purely imaginary and gave 
him absent treatment; whereupon Mark showed 
his faith by paying the bill with an imaginary 
check. So while the House played Christian 
Scientist in asking pay for an imaginary trip, 
the Senate, in accord with the eternal fitness of 
things, is going to let the payment be also imagi- 
nary. The House therefore will be richer in 
nothing but contempt for its indefensible exhibi- 
tion of greed. 

* %* * 
Judge Swayne, the Battle Flags, and the Jamestown 
Exposition. 

But there are some pleasant as well as unpleas- 
ant things to record of Congress. For one thing, 
the Civil War is over. It will be forty years next 
month since Lee—“the very greatest of all the 
great captains that our_English-speaking peoples 
have brought forth,” as Mr. Roosevelt says—laid 
down his arms at Apomattox. Forty years—and 
“the thoughts of men have widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns.” 
with the process of the same.” 

Twenty years ago Mr. Cleveland’s recomenda- 
tion for the return of the captured Confederate 
battle flags stirred up the bitterest indignation, 
and the scheme had to be abandoned. Now the 
measure has passed both Houses of Congress with- 
out a dissenting vote. The North Carolina flags 
will be put in the Hall of History in Raleigh, and 
the representatives of the Confederate regiments 
in other States will decide as to the disposition 
of their historic banners. 

Our Virginia friends, of course, are interested 
in battle flags, but they have given more attention 
to the Jamestown Exposition Bill than any other 
measure claiming the attention of Congress at 
this session. At one time it looked as if utter 
failure awaited them, but persistence finally 
brought its reward: $250,000 is now to be given 
for the celebration and for a monument to com- 
menorate the Jamestown Settlement of 1607. 
President Fitzhugh Lee hopes to have the Exposi- 
tion ready year after next as originally planned. 

Last week in Congress began with the acquittal 
of Judge Charles Swayne, of the Northern dis- 
trict of Florida, against whom impeachment pro- 
ceedings had been instituted. On most of the 
charges only the Democratic Senators voted for 
conviction, but on his abuse of power in con- 
tempt proceedings the vote was 35 quilty to 47 
not quilty. The decision seems to have been 
largely in the nature of a trade, it being under- 


stood that Judge Swayne would resign immedi- 


ately. 
*% * * 


Russo-Japanese Activity. 


The war between Japan and Russia goes on in 
deadly earnest. Most of us expected a period of 
rest till spring should open up, but not so. Terri- 
ble fighting between the two armies was again 
reported last week, and victory again appears to. 
have smiled on the Japs. The talk of peace negoti- 
ations also subsided last week. Nobody seem to 
know what the Ozar’s attitude is, and he doesn’t 
seem to know himself. The truth is, he is the vic- 
tim of a system no less surely than is the humblest 
peasant; and without sufficient strength of char- 
acter to rise superior to circumstances. But the 
war cannot !cave Russia as it found it: that is 





impossible. The leaven of unrest is Working ag 
never before. The trades-unions are centres ¢ 
revolutionary activity, and the Russian (¢ vern. 
ment must yield somewhat to the modern spirit 
or perish. Meanwhile “at St. Petershurg 4, 
strike goes on and off like an electric current 
and at the week’s close it was on, having brokey 
out afresh at the Putiloff Iron Works. At Way. 
saw the situation continued very ba! The 
soldiery have been obliged to take the places of 


the striking railway employes; they occupy th 
gas works, guard the telegraph lines, and, in fae 
are jamming down the safety valve by main 
force.” 

* $ * 


Adjournment of the Legislature. 

Before this issue of The Progressive | armo; 
and Cotton Plant reaches the larger number of jt 
readers, the General Assembly of North Caroling 
will have adjourned. On the whole, it has beey 
conservative and useful body. No monumental 


achievement stands to its credit, but on the othe 
hand, it has not made rash blunders; anid ihe 
time did not call for any notable changes in oy 
State policy. The personnel has been good: mey 
of character and intelligence; not gifted, bui sep. 


sible, straightforward North Carolinians. [oth 
Houses have been singularly free from the domi. 
nating influence of leaders; unlike the average 
Legislature, no half dozen men have _ towered 
above their fellows as the chief factors in lay- 
making. 

When the Legislature opened, seven things were 
mentioned as chiefly claiming its attention as fol- 
lows: “(1) Temperance legislation. (2) Divorce 
reform. (3) Payment of bonds pronounced good 
and collectible by the Supreme Court. (4) In- 
crease of salaries of judges. (5) Large increase 
of provisions for the asylums of the insance. (6) 
Improvement of anti-child-labor laws. (7) Re- 
formatory for youthful criminals.” It may be 
worth while to take our bearings now, and see whit 
has been done as to each of these issues. 

*% * * 


Temperance and Divorce Legislation. 


First, as to temperance legislation. Here no 
long stride forward has been taken—nor was it 
asked even by the temperance forces. The Wari 
Bill was only for closing up some gaps left in the 
Watts Law by the last Legislature, and it is sin- 
gular that a measure directly affecting such a 
small number of places should have aroused such 
determined hostility. And yet it looked at one 
time as if Mr. Glenn Williams and his lobby of 
paid attorneys (backed by the letters of endorse- 
ment from Governor Glenn and others) would se- 
cure a continuation of the special privileges given 
Shore, Williams and Advance two years ago. The 
Ward Bill simply prohibits the manufacture of li- 
quor in towns of less than 1,000, and means that 
the big distillers, the men of wealth and party 
influence, must share the fate which met their 
smaller brethren two years ago. 

It was not expected at any time that the anti 
jug law—which by a mistake in phraseology two 
years ago was made to apply to the whole Srute 
instead of to four counties only—would be heli '” 
tact. As passed last week, however, the new law 
applies to the larger part of the State. 

Much more radical than the change in temper 
ance laws is the reform of the divorce stittic® 
Heretofore North Carolina has stood well along 
with South Dakcta in this matter, but the united 
action of our religious denominations last veal 
has brought about some sweeping and salutary 


changes. 
* * * 


The Scfhaer and the South Dakota Bonds. 


It was with reference to the third issue, how's"! 
—-the settlement of the Schafer and South Dako" 
bonds—that the Legislature faced its mo 
puzzling situation. These bonds, it will be reme.” 
bered, were honestly voted to aid the building of 





the North Carolina Railroad, and they were s¢ 
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cured by a second mortgage on the property. Be- 
fore the bonds were put on the market, however, 
the carpet-baggers came into control, and the 
average selling price was probably about 25 cents 
on the dollar. At this figure a compromise offer 
was made in 1879, and renewed year after year, 
nntil only 252 $1,000 bonds (held by Schafer 
Bros., of New York), remained outstanding. The 
Schafers were bent on having face value, and for 
twenty-five years they have worked to this end. 
During his administration, Gov. Russell seems to 
have entered into league with them, and then the 
crisis came. An individual cannot sue -a State, 
hut one State can sue another. In the furtherance 


~ of their schemes therefore, the Schafers gave ten 


bonds to South Dakota, and South Dakota 
obtained judgment against North Carolina for the 
full amount. This brought negotiations to a new 
stage, and ever since the Legislature assembled 
propositions and counter-propositions have been 
passing back and forth. Last week the end came. 
With face value and interest on face value and 
on deferred coupons, the 242 $1,000 bonds would 
now be worth $663,000. Instead of this, how- 
ever, last week’s compromise is for only $215,864 
—representing 25 cents on the dollar in 1879, with 
interest on this amount since, plus the interest 
on the deferred coupons. New bonds are to be 
issued in settlement. 

So ends a painful and puzzling controversy. 
The State probably pays all that is justly due the 
Schafers—just as her citizens would wish her to 
do—while the gentlemen aforesaid would be quite 
as well off if they had accepted the compromise a 


generation ago. 
* * 


The Reformatory; Child Labor; The Insane; Judges’ 
Salaries. 


Somebody has called this “the age of the child;” 


and it is certain that in our time a new and prop- 
er emphasis has been laid on the importance of 
saving and training the young. That our Legis- 
lature did not show itself in fuller sympathy with 
this spirit is indeed a matter for regret. The re- 
formatory measure, after passing the Senate suc- 
cessfully, failed to run the gauntlet of the appro- 
priations committee, and the movement to im- 
prove our factory child labor laws failed utterly. 
We shall yet come to see that it is cheaper to 
turn the young offender into a better path than to 
train him in crime by association with confirmed 
criminals. And we shall yet see that it is as wise 
to avoid dwarfing an immortal being by tasks he- 
yond his years as it is to avoid stunting a colt or 
an ox by working him too young. 

Provision for the care of the insane is not 
so liberal as it should be; but the Legislature 
went about as far as it could go, without a bond 
issue. Whether or not that would have been wise, 
we are not prepared to say. 

As to the judges’ salaries, the agitation resulted 
in a compromise—a worthy compromise, it ap- 
pears. It is important that we have our best 
lawvers on the bench, but the salaries hercto- 
fore have been such that a first-class lawyer could 
leave the bar only at a sacrifice. 

%* * * 


A Pretty Good Record, All Round. 


Even those who are most disposed to criticize 
the Legislature must admit that it passed over a 
vood many places for making trouble. We have 
heard of no rank partisan legislation—like the 
impeachment of the judges seemed to be, for 
example. Even more notable is the fact that all 
propositions looking to a further agitation of the 
race question, division of school taxes, etc., were 
vigorously sat upon. 

_ Friday night the much-diseussed bill for estab- 
lising an Immigration Bureau met its Waterloo. 
And of this we are rather glad. We still believe 
that we ought to try to get a good class of immi- 
xrants into this State, but it seems to us that this 
work can be carried on most effectively by our 
State Department of Agriculture. 

_ It only remains to be said that Governor Glenn 
has rather cheapened himself by continued and 
persistent messages of advice; and that with the 
big squad of laborers and employes (some of whom 
found no task more difficult than that of trying 
to look busy), the Capitol Building was all the 
time disreputably dirty. 

Nevertheless, this General Assembly, on the 
whole, ends with a pretty good record behind it. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 


No more notable agricultural features have ap- 
peared in The Progressive Farmer or any other 
Southern paper for years than the series of “Cot- 
ton Growing Talks” and “Corn Growing Talks” 
by Mr. C. B. Williams and Prof. B. W. Kilgore, 
of the North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture, now beginning in our paper. These papers 
will run for five or six weeks, and are based on a 
five-year series of actual field experiments at the 
North Carolina Test Farms. Every farmer in the 
South ought to read them; and we have a consider- 
able number of copies of last week’s paper —and 
of this week’s—left over to supply any new sub- 
scribers who may wish the entire series. Ask your 
neighbor to subscribe now. Our offer of three 
months for 20 cents holds good only on orders 
mailed on or before March 11th. 

Dr. Freeman is hammering away at the ter- 
racing idea in a very practical fashion, and we 
expect to see him make a lot of converts. Inter- 
est in the subject is clearly on the increase. 

Among our other articles, the reader should not 
overlook Prof. Massey’s advice on tomato grow- 
ing; our Poultry Editor’s counsel on “Starting 
With Pure Bred Poultry ;” Prof. Williams’s com- 
ment on alfalfa—which also reminds us that a 
more exhaustive alfalfa article by Mr. T. B. Par- 
ker will probably appear next week; and Mr. 
Steward’s informing article on “Money in Can- 
ning”—a subject certainly well worth looking into. 

On nave 6, “A Dummy” “ives some good advice 
to the boys; and our Social Chat is as good as 
could be asked for. 

Excellent articles already in hand for early is- 
sues—besides the Cotton and Corn Growing Talks 
and Mr. Parker’s alfalfa article—include “Ouali- 
ties Needed in the Stock Breeder” by Mr. A. L. 
French; “Making 1,200 Pounds Tobacco Per Acre” 
by Robert Sanders; “Feeding Value of Cotton- 
seed” by Dr. Tait Butler; “Nature Study for 
Late March” by Dr. F. L. Stevens; “Telephone 
Line Construction” by Ellington Tart; and 
“Chufas Make Cheap Pork” by M. F. Batchelor. 
We also expect an article on the cotton situation 
by National Committeeman J. A. Brown. 





BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. 


A publication deserving the heartiest support 
of all patriotic North Carolinians is the North 
Carolina Booklet, issued by the Daughters of the 
Revolution. The last three numbers contain ex- 


cellent historical articles by Messrs. W. J. Peele, 
S. A. Ashe and Collier Cobb. The price is only 
one dollar a year, and the subscription list ought 
to be doubled. 

A North Carolina Congressman writes us that 
no more copies of the book, “Diseases of Cattle,” 
mentioned in The Progressive Farmer a few weeks 
ago as being for free Congressional distribution, 
are available. There were not enough printed to 
supply the demand. Our readers who applied too 
late will, therefore, have to wait until the book js 
republished—and this may be two or three years 
hence. 

The subject is rather belated; but it is at least 
not entirely too late to say that the Methodist 
denomination owes Dr. T. N. Ivey a debt of grati- 
tude for making and publishing the “North Caro- 
lina Methodist Handbook.” The number for 1905 
is a very valuable reference work, and we expect 
to see other denominations rapidly adopt the . Joc- 
tor’s Handbook idea. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


And a tender boy who wears his rusty cap and 
outgrown coat that he may secure the coveted 
place in college and the right in the library, is 
educated to some purpose. There is a great deal 
of self-denial in poor and middle class houses 
that has not got into literature, and never will, 
but that keeps the earth swect; that saves on 
superfluities and spends on essentials; that goes 
rusty and educates the boy; that sells the house 
but builds the school; works early and late; takes 
two looms in the factory, three looms, six looms, 
but pays off the mortgage on the paternal farm, 
and then goes back cheerfully to work again.— 
From Emerson’s Essay on “Culture.” 





The Editor’s Apology. 

An excited military looking man entered the 
editorial sanctum of a Missouri paper the other 
day and exclaimed: “That notice of my death 
is false, sir. I will horsewhip you within an inch 
of your life, sir, if you don’t apologize in your 
next issue.” An editor who is up to his business 
always knows how to get up appropriate apologies 
when they are demanded. That editor knew his 
business, and the next day his paper contained the 
following apology: “We regret extremely to an- 
nounce that the paragraph which stated that Ma- 
jor Blazer is dead is without foundation.”— Our 
Home. 





‘*Oh Ask Me Not’’: Mr. McNeill’s Latest Poem. 


Love, should I set my heart upon a crown, 
Squander my years and gain it, 

What recompense of pleasure could I own 
For youth’s red drops that stain it? 


Much have I thought on what our life may mean, 
And what its best endeavor; 

Seeing we may not come again to glean, 
But, losing, lose forever. 


Seeing how zealots, making choice of pain, 
From home and country parted, 

Have thought it life to leave their fellows slain, 
Their women broken-hearted; 


How teasing truth a thousand faces claims, 
As in a broken mirror, 

Ard what a father died for in the flames 
His own son scorns as error; 


How even they whose hearts were sweet with song 
Must quaff oblivion’s rotion, 

And soon or late their sails be lost along 
The all-surrounding ocean. 


Oh, ask me not the haven of our ships, 
Nor what flag floats above you! 

I hold you close, I kiss your sweet, sweet lips, 
And love you, love you, love you! 

—John Charles McNeill, in the March Century. 





TO THE SAMPLE COPY READER. 


My dear Sir: If this number of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant has come to you 
marked “Sample Copy” it is simply an invitation 
to subscribe—that’s all. And to induce you to 
subscribe, here’s a very special offer—good only 
to March 11th: 

Three months for 20 cents—and your money 
back if you’re not satisfied! 

Such an offer doesn’t need argument. Three 
months for 30 cents is our regular rate, and its 
cheap as dirt at that. But we are obliged to get 
1,000 more subscribers before April—must have 
them; and we want you as one of the lucky thou- 
sand. Josh Billings, you know, said: 


‘“He who by farmin’ would git rich, 
Must rake and hoe and dig and sich, 
Work hard all day, sleep hard all nite, 
Save every cent and not git tite.” 


But that’s only muscular labor. A man must 
work his brain as well and direct his muscular 
labor intelligently. That’s where the farm paper 
helps. Take the articles on corn growing and 
eotton growing, now beginning in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, for example. They are the result 
of very careful actual farm experiments on the 
big North Carolina Test Farms, and any one ar- 
ticle will be worth a year’s subscription to you. 
Do you know how to select your seed corn—size 
and shape of ear, type of kernel, size of cob, ete. ? 
Know the kind of fertilizer and manure needed ? 
Know the varieties adapted to your section of the 
State? Know how to plant and cultivate? And 
about cotton—seed, fertilizers, planting, cultiva- 
tion—and a thousand connected subjects ? 

But it’s of no use to argue further. Here’s the 
paper to speak for itself. You need it and your 
family needs it. Three months for 20 cents will 
carry you through this splendid series of “Cotton 
Growing Talks” and “Corn Growing Talks”—and 
your money back if you are not satisfied. Just 
clip out this blank, sign your name, put in 20. 
cents in stamps—and we'll do the rest. 


BO). hkekeccundeiilevcsasssay ORs 


Publishers Progressive Farmer: Enclosed please 
find 20 cents for which send me your paper three 
months as per your offer—-good only to March 
11th. 


Name eeeveeveveese eevee eeeese ee ee ee 
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BUSINESS TALK. 





Timely Hints for Farmers Who Would Save Money—The 
Editor Galls Attention to Some Reliable Business Houses 
from Which You May Buy the Best Supplies at the 





Lowest Prices. 


“Tf you are going to talk business, 
I will listen,” you often hear a man 
say. 

And this time we are going to talk 
business—strict business of interest 
to every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant who ever 
has to buy farming implements, ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, vehicles, live 
stock, furniture, seeds, or any kind 
of farm or household supplies. Fol- 
low us in all that we are going to 
say. and it will undoubtedly help you 
to save money. 

The point we wish to hammer 
home is that the advertising  col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer 
are no less valuable than its regular 
reading columns, and every man who 
has anything to buy will find it to 
his advantage to inspect our busi- 
ness announcements regularly each 
week. No matter how muck money 
is offered, we refuse to insert any 
ad. which we do not regard as thor- 
oughly clean and reliable. 

To illustrate how valuable is the 
advertising to the business farmer, 
let us glance over the announce- 
ments in this week’s paper. 


Farming Implements and Machinery. 


How famous, for example, are the 
Planet Jr. garden tools! And how 
much useful information in the new 
1905 catalog—sent free of charge if 
you write S. L. Allen & Co., Box 
1108 O, Philadelphia, Pa. Every 
trucker and gardener should have 

‘their seeders and wheel hoes. 


Every farmer should also have a 
copy of the “Iron Age Book for 
1905.” It describes seed drills, wheel 
hoes, riding cultivators, potato 
planters, horse hoes and cultivators. 
Gives you the prices and all details. 
The book is free. Write at once, ad- 
dressing Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 
189, Grenloch, N. J. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., has built up a great Southern 
trade in planters. The Cole Univer- 

‘sal Planter, as they say, “beats all 
the corn planters for planting corn; 
beats all the cotton planters for 
planting cotton; beats all the plant- 
ers ever made for planting peas, 
beans, peanuts, velvet beans, cante- 
loupes, sorghum, etc.” The Cole 
- Company is now making a special 
‘offer to farmers who wish to hold 
cotton. Those interested should 
write for particulars. 


At the St. Louis World’s Fair the 
grand prize award on farm imple- 
ments was captured by the Johnston 
Harvester Co.’s exhibit of binders, 


mowers, disk harrows, disk cultiva- 
tors, headers, tedders, rakes, etc. We 


are glad to have this firm represent- 
ed in our advertising columns. For 
: catalog, write the Johnston Harves- | 
_ter Co., Box C—7, Batavia, N. Y. 








attained a just celebrity, and a hard- 
ly less valuable implement is the Sy- 
racuse steel-frame disc harrow. Both 
are made by the Syracuse Chilled 
Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Gardner Pea Huller is made 
in four sizes at varying prices. You 
ean get what you want by writing 
for free catalog to the Chattanooga 
Implement and Mfg. Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., mentioning The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. 

The Spangler Mfg. Co., 506 Queen 
St., York, Pa., makes not only un- 
surpassed corn planters and grain 
drills, but also the York Improved 
Weeder, which has teeth of square 
spring stee] with round points. These 
teeth have great flexibility, and be- 
ing narrow in the body, do not 
whip or bruise the growing plants 
as flat teeth do. 


Manure Spreaders, Planters, Etc. 


One of the most economical and 
serviceable of all kinds of farm ma- 
chinery is the manure spreader, and 
there is none better than the “Sue- 
cess.” Spreads everything of fertil- 
izer kind, including barnyard ma- 
nure in all conditions and all com- 
mercial fertilizers. Spreads broad- 
east or drills, evenly, fast or slow, 
any desired quantity per acre. Sim- 
plest, lightest draft, most durable. 
The “Suecess” is made by Kemp & 
Burpee Co., Box 453, Syracuse, N. 
Y. Ask them for free catalog and 
their valuable booklet, “Successful 
Farming.” 

Everybody who has corn to plant 
should write at onee (mentionins 
The Progressive Farmer, please) to 
Ashton Starke, Richmond, Va., who 
is the manufacturer of the famous 
“Star” corn and pea planter. Drop 
a postal anyhow, and get his prices 
and a catalog. 

The Hallock flat tooth weeder is 
another implement needed by every 
wide-awake farmer—kills weeds. 
stirs tor soil, makes dust mulch. You 
ean get the whole story by writing 
Keystone Farm Machine Co., 1563 
N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 


Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, Incubators, 
Vebicles, Etc. 


There is remarkable interest 
among Progressive Farmer readers 
just at this time in terracing land. 
And this is well. We hope every 
farmer is keeping up with this dis- 
cussion. And in this connection we 
direct attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Bostrom Brady Mfg. 
Co., 25 W. Alabama St., Atlanta. 
Ga. They send a little pamphlet on 
terracing, free of charge. You can 
buy a Bostrom Improved Farm Srir- 
it Level with telescope for $10 (one 
without telescope for $5). 

If you wish to buy a buggy, car- 
riage, wagon, or any kind of harness 





The Syracuse Chilled Plow has 











or vehicle, remember that “Stude- 





baker”. always means the best quali- 
ty. Before buying, write for Book- 
let No. 81, to Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Low-down steel wheel farm wagons 
and metal wheels for ordinary farm 
wagons are all the time becoming 
more popular. You can get either 
wheels or wagons from the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 297, Quincy, IIl., or 
the Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122 G, 
Quincey, Ill. Catalogs are free. 

All kinds of gasoline engines for 
farm work, irrigation and spraying 
outfits, ete., are described in Catalog 
G, sent free on application to White- 
Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

This is the season for hatching 
early chickens, and _ poultrymen 
should not overlook the ads of two 
standard incubators—Geo. H. Stahl, 
Quiney, Ill., and Prairie State In- 
eubator Co., Box 411, Homer City, 
Pa. Our poultry raisers should also 
be interested in the Union Lock 
Poultry Fenee. Write for Catalog 
Hf, and “A Short Story for Poultry 
Raisers,” to Union Fenee Company, 
114 Liberty St., New York City. 

The DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., Box 
902, Atlanta, Ga., not only makes 
saw mills, 4 H. P. and up, but shin- 
gle, planing, lath and corn mills; 
four stroke hay presses, and water 
wheels. Catalog free. 

Before buying saw mills, planers 
or saws, those interested should also 
write for “Catalog K” of the Salem 
Tron Works, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Every farmer, however, whether 
he needs a saw mill or not, needs the 
cheap, simple folding sawing ma- 
chine made by the Folding Sawing 
Machine Co., 16 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Tll. It saves half the time at 
the woodyile and will also cut down 


trees. 
Seeds and Nursery Stock. 


We regret that we cannot, in our 
limited space, refer at length to our 
seedsmen advertisers. It is getting 
time to make selections now, and 
those interested should write for cat- 
alogs to J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Wm. Henry 
Maule, Philadelphia; T. W. Wood & 
Son, Richmond, Va.; Jno. A. Salzer 
Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., and D. 
M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The series of articles on cotton 
and eorn growing now begun in our 
paper, will emphasize the vast im- 
portance of using improved seed, We 
are the Sladder therefore to com- 
mem the “Excelsior” variety of cot- 
ton offered by the Excelsior Seed 
Farm. Cheraw, S. C., and the “Ex- 
tra Prolific Cotton.” by B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga. For corn growers. 
the biggest thing going is the $100 
in prizes on “Battle’s Prolific.” See 
the ad. -» rage 16 and write F. G. 
Battle, Durham, N. C. Dr. Burkett, 
Mr. Parker and Col. Carr are the 
judges, and this guarantecs reliabil- 
ity of awards. 

The best peach trees may be had 
of W. T. Cheney, Rome, Ga., and 
pecans from J. A. Bear, Palatka, 
Fla. Keiffer pears and surplus nur- 
sery stock is offered by Jno. A. 
Young, Greensboro, N. C. Write for 





prices. 


| 





Where to Buy Live Stock and Poultry, 


There is nothing that the farmers 
of our State need more than j)).- 
proved live stock and our Breeders’ 
Directory tells where the best bre«. 
ing stock may be had at reasonable 
prices. Even if you are not pre. 
pared to buy just now, write to these 
men and find out their prices, an 
make arrangements to get 
blood into your herds and flocks 
Keep your eye on 


be { r 


soon as possible. 
our Breeders’ Directory. New naiis 
will be added to it from time to ti 
Now is the time to improve 
poultry. Look at our offering: 
eggs and fowls. 
Fertilizers. 


The most striking advertisement 
in this issue is that of the I. 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va 
For over twenty years their “Farm- 
ers Bone” for cotton and “Orinoco” 
for tobacco have been favorites with 
our people. 

The. Virginia -Carolina Chemical 
Company not only makes a famous 
line of fertiliezrs, but it has brought 
out one of the finest calendars 
the season. Lithographed in six cul- 
ors, it shows a black smiling negro 
in a cotton field with a large baske' 
of picked cotton. Any Progressive 
Farmer reader can get a copy free 
by sending a 2-cent stamp to the 
nearest office named in the Virgin .- 
Carolina Chemical Company’s adver- 
tisement.. 

It must be gratifying to the farm- 
ers to be able again to buy the old- 
fashioned, genuine Peruvian Guano, 
and at reasonable price. The Smith- 
Davis Co., Wilmington, N. C., deal 
extensively not only in this, but in 
Muriate of Potash, Sulphate and 
Nitrate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda 
and other fertilizing materials, i 

The German Kali Works, 2242 So. 
Broad St., Atlanta, Ga., issues a 
number of valuable booklets, “To- 
baeceo Culture,” “Cotton Culture,” 
“Vegetable Growing,” etce., which are 
free for the asking. 

While not exactly a fertilizer, it 
seems fitting that we should refer in 
this connection to “Nitro-Culture” 
for inoculating seed of legumnious 

tn) 
erops, offered by Arendell & Co., Ra- 
leigh, N. C. This is the bacteria by 
which the yield of alfalfa and clover 
is often doubled. 
A Word in Passing. 


The spraying season is almost at 
hand, and this fact lends timeliness 
to the announcement of Wm. Stahl, 
Box 122 K, Quiney, Ill. Canning 
fruits and vegetables is also a sub- 
ject worth looking into; and T. H. 
Raney, Chapel Hill, N. C., will be 
glad to correspond with those inter- 
ested. 

For a 2-cent stamp the J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., will 
send you a sample of their famous 
shaving soap, half the regular 25- 
cent size. Mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Lastly, we are glad to direct at- 
tention to two Raleigh concerns 
known to our readers as thoroughly 
reliable and worthy of patronage— 
King’s Business College, and Ra- 
leigh Marble Works. 

We believe the very best use you 
can make of these winter nights is 
to get a batch of postal cards, apply 
for these catalogs, and study them. 

And when writing-:any advertiser, 
please be sure to get the exact ad- 
dress as given—street address, box 
number, and all—never failing to 
say, “I saw your ad, in The [ro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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In Reply to Ayer & Co’s., Circular. en 


Messrs. Editors:—A letter from 
J. M. Ayer & Co. seems to have been 
sent broadcast over the country to 
dissatisfy the cotton farmers and 
arouse suspicions in their 
minds as to the friendship of the 
hankers, warehousemen, manufac- 
turers, insurance men and all well- 
wishers in this struggle. | Then the 
Messrs. Ayer proceed to inject their 
poisonous information into thc 
minds of the very farmers whom the) 
charge are impotent to help them 
-elyes and infer how they are going 
+> be fleeced by their friends. 

Let’s say to them, and all such, in 
language that needs no interpreta- 
jon: A large per cent of our crop 
ean go for “defense,” but not a 
pound of cotton for “tribute.” 

Their estimate of the negro farm- 
ers of the South controlling the situ- 
ation in their interest, with six mil- 
lions of them out of eight millions. 
turning the wheel of fortune for 
‘hem, sounds ridiculous to people 
who know better. 

Put the slanderous insinuation 
that the honor of Southern peo- 
ple is so low that men = are 
ro. 6©travel)=6 through = Texas, _—_col- 
leet boll weevils and seat- 
toy them broadeast over the country 
+o lessen cotton production, is utter- 
ly contemptible. No wonder they 
cay. “We do not know the origin of 
this”? “And really place no faith in 
‘t.’ “Nor do we present it as a fact.” 
Then why do they present it at all? 
Such ealumnies need the resentment 
of every Southerner. 

If the firmness and determination 
of the people of the South who are 
so vitally interested in the cotton 
situation is persistently adhered to, 
in selling and platning, the world 
will soon see that cotton on paper 
will not turn a wheel. Some specu- 
lators will yet be convinced against 
their wills and against their inter- 
ests. The mills may grind slowly, 
but they are going to grind. The 
winter of discontent will not always 


try to 


] 


chill our people. Let cotton fu- 
tures severely alone; stand still 
awhile and see the “fur fly.” 


J. E. PETERSON. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





The Immigration Question as Seen by 
Mr. Archer. 


Messrs. Editors:—In your issue of 
February 21st I read what “Subscrib- 
er,’ of Union Co., S. C., says about 
immigration, and I am surprised at 
it. He takes it for granted that im- 
migrants who come South will go 


‘and settled in Missouri. 





right into cotton raising. Not so 
at all, for nine-tenths of them have 
been used, from childhood up, to 
raise raise stock—horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry for home 
use, and some to sell, and I can as- 
sure you that you can change the 
leopard’s spots sooner than change 
the habit. Getting to a new place, 
among new neighbors, in new sur- 


/roundings, seems to stimulate them 


with new energy and work. I know 
this because I spent nearly four 
years of my life in the West as the 
General Agent of Missouri State 
Board of Immigration; so appointed 
by the Governor (Crittenden), from 
the fact that being a_ stockman 
(mainly sheep) J was well acquainted 
with Missouri resources and with the 
people in the East and North and 
West. 


It was gratifying to me to realize 
the beneficial results of our work in 
the settlement of hundreds, not to 
say thousands, of families who came 
We never 
did encourage or assist the great 
horde of immigration that was pour- 
ing into the country at that time 
to come to Missouri, and the result 
was, they mostly settled at the fac- 
tories and mines of the Eastern and 
Middle States and Illinois. 

Then, Missouri, especially south, 
was not half settled, now it is the 
“land of the red apple,” “blushing 
peach,” with a wonderful abundance 
of grains, grasses and stock of all 
kinds, ineluding tens of thousands of 


sheep and pounds of wool, together) 


with woolen and other factories. We 
paid special attetnion to the iron, 
lead, zine, kaolin, white sand, granite 
and great oportunities for manu- 
facturing ,and during my term hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres changed 
hands and millions of capital was 


‘brought to the State. 


With a knowledge of Missouri’s 
past work, and in view of what I see 
as the condition of the South now, I 
must say in all seriousness that every 
State south of the Blue Ridge and 
east of the Mississippi would surely 
make a wise investment by spending 
fifty thousand dollars or more apiece 
within the next five years to encour- 
age immigration through carefully 
conducted bureaus. It would be as 
bread cast upon the waters, found 
after many days, in a great and sub- 
stantial inerease of wealth and of 
desirable industrious people. The 
work is in harmony with good roads, 
good schools and progressive agricul- 
ture. 


SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Tredell Co.. N. C. 
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A MILLION 
EVERY DAY. 


There are more than a million Studebaker 
vehicles in daily use the world over. More 
Studebakers are sold every year than any other 
make. And yet within the memory of many men 
who read this, the Studebaker shop was a little, one- 
man, country smithy! Doesn’t that suggest to you 
that the Studebaker must be about right? Well, itis; 
just as good as expert workmen can make from the 
choicest materials, most rigidly inspected. : 
The Studebakers are the largest buyers of vehicle | 
materials in the world. They get first pick and they’re 
mighty particular about what they take. They have 
behind them and bred into the bone of them, the 
tradition that it’s a sin to let a piece of work go out of 
the factory that is not as nearly perfect as human skill 
can make it. That’s why they keep more inspectors 
at work than some factories keep hands, 
If you’re thinking of buying a farm wagon, a spring 
wagon, a Surrey, a buggy, a family carriage, a vehicle 
of any kind for business or pleasure, or a set of har- 
ness, talk it over with the Studebaker agent. You 
don’t make such a purchase very often; do it right 
while you’re aboutit. Ask him for the Studebaker 
Almanac for 1905, If he can’t .upply you send your 
Mame and address with a 2c. stamp to us and a free 
Copy will be sentyou. Address Dept. No, 81 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Agencies’ most everywhere. 
A dealer may make more by selling you some other, but you make the most 
by buying a Studebaker. 








A growth from observed require- 
ments, The proud result of 25 
years of actual Manure Spreader 

building. = 4, 
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Success Manure Spread 


Its Duty Spreads barnyard and stable man- Beater and Apron oe ee 


* ure of every character and condai- 
tion, lime, salt, ashes and all commercial fertilizers. | be stopped enticely, “‘coasted,” and stop spread- 
Fast or ow Spreads just as wanted, thick | ing for crossing swales or bridges without inter- 

. ° 2 2 onsen A eH 6 S rupting speed of beater. 
spread any quantity. Spreads largest loadin3 to 
minutes. Broadcasts over top soil or drills in rows. Construction and Guarantee. 
Its Handling is all by the driver from his} Machine is madein 4 sizes, Faultlessly built in 
seat. Regulates speed, throws | every part out of materials proven best adapted 
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in and out of gear, causes apron to return into posi- 
tion rer hae nang i 
is freed from manure when 
he Beater starting up by special device. 
Driven by direct chain gearing—a valuable feature. 
Dispenses with extra gearings, sprocket wheels, 
etc,, avoids breakage and makes light draft. 





from long experience in building. We guarantee to 
replace free of charge any part breaking from de- 
fective material or poor workmanship. 

_ We still manufacture the celebrated Improved 
Kemp Spreader. Both fully described in our late 
catalog, which contains a valuable treatise on 
“Successful Farming.’’ Ask us for copy. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 455, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Have Held the Record in North Carolina. 


ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 





* FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton. 


TRADE MARK 


AN REGISTERED , 

AN Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S” GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. For sale everywhere. 

AN 4 , “7 TARBORO, N. C., 
(“Column sc. SOF. SS.” ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, MACON, GA. 
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A\ See that the Trade Mark is on 


For Over Twenty Years 


ertilizers 
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Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 

























PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Tuesday, March 7, 199; 








STATE NEWS 


The Closing Days of the Legislature. 








The most important North Caro- 
lina news at this time has to do with 
the work of the Legislature doing 
its closing days, and we make no 
apology for giving so much space to 
this subject. Among the more nota- 
ble events of its last week were the 
following: 

The House, after a full debate in 
which Col. John S. Cuningham 
championed the measure, re-referred 
the bill to erect a monument to the 
late Gen. Matt W. Ransom to the 
Appropriation Committee, which 
means its death at this late day. 

The House defeated the Laughing- 
house resolution to compel railroads 
to publish the salaries of the officers. 
and passed a bill requiring merchants 
to give creditors ten days’ notice be- 
fore selling stock. 

The Senate passed act repealing 
the present State anti-jug law as 
construed by the Supreme Court and 
immediately enacted a new anti-jug 
law applying only te the following 
counties: Alleghany, Ashe, Burke, 
Bertie, Bladen, Carteret, Catawba. 
Cherokee, Cabarrus, Moore, Vance, 
Wake, Warren, Watauga, Yancey, 
Lincoln, Macon. Mecklenburg, Mont- 
gomery. Mitchell, Northampton. Or- 
ange, Perquimans, Randolph, Robe- 
son, Rutherford, Seotland, Cleveland, 
Craven, Duplin, Durham, Forsyth. 
Franklin, Gaston, Graham, Gates. 
Guilford. Harnett, Haywood, Tre- 
dell, Johnston. Union, Goldsboro 
Townshin. in Wayne; Nashville and 
Manning’s Townships, in Nash: Lake 
Waccamaw, Whitefield, Pine Bluff. 
and Chadbourn, in Columbus. 

All objection was withdrawn to the 
act repealing the present law relative 
to the geological survey and estab- 
lishing a board of economie and 
geological survey, with an appropria-"% 
tion of $7,500 a vear instead of $10.,- 
000. and it was passed. 

The Senate has coneurred in the 
House amendment to the Odell pen- 
sion bill so the veterans will now ect 
$75,000 (instead of $100,000 as first 
proposed) more than formerly. 

The Alexander vagraney bill has 
become a law. 

The Ward bill. prohibiting the 
manufacture (not the sale) of liquor 
in towns of less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, was passed in the House by 
a vote of 74 to 35. 

The bill against the sale of adul- 
terated and misbranded foods has 
now become a law. 


A bill for the publication of a 
school history of North Carolina, al- 
lowing the State Board of Education 
to take $5,000 from the school fund 
to publish the book and repay it 
when the book shall be sold to the 
schools, was passed, as was also the 
bill abolishing the three days of 
grace on negotiable paper. Sight 
drafts were expected. 

Another new law requires that in 
May the sheriff shall post at the 
court-house a list of those who have 
paid their poll tax prior to May 1st, 
hence are entitled to vote in the 
November election. The sheriff shall 
also supply the chairman of the 
County Board of Flections with a 
list which shall be accessible to the 
ehairmen of the politieal parties. Be- 
sides this, the tax bool:s shall be open 
to the inspection of the chairman. 

The bill by Senator Mason, of 
Northampton, to allow pensions to 
a Confederate solider even if he owns 
$500 worth of property in certain 

“eases, passed the Senate without op- 
position. 

The bill introduced hy Major Gra- 

- ham, of Lincoln, in the House re- 
lieving the State Agricultural De- 
partment of paying $10.000 a year 


Houses. 


on the floor as the report of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. This time, 
however, it went through without a 
hitch. It is long, but is carefully 
summarized as follows: For Deaf 
and Dumb, $42,000, with $5,000 for 
extras (all other appropriations re- 
voked); School for Deaf, Dum) and 
‘Blind, $60,000, with $7,500 extra; 
State Hospital at Raleigh, $75,900, 
with $3,000 for lights and water, $8,- 
000 for berths, $6,000 for repairs, $1,- 
835 to pay debt, $40,000 for new 
buildings, half this year and half 
next year; State Hospital at Mor- 
ganton, $135,000, with $60.000 for 
berths and $5,000 for amusement 
hall; State Hospital at Goldsboro, 
$58,000, with $4,000 for boilers and 
spur track, $25,000 for new build- 
ings; Soliders’ Home, $15,000, with 
$5,000 for new buildings; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College,$25,000, 
with $5,000 for textile machinery; 
State University, $45,000, with $59,- 
000 for chemical laboratory and bio- 
logical laboratory; Cullowhee Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, $3,000, 
with $30,000 for equipment and heat- 
ing; State Normal and Industrial, 
of Greensboro’ $40,000, with $10,000 
to replace burned buildings. $5,000 
for connecting central heating plant 
and $80,000 to pay debt meurred in 
replacing burned buildings; .Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (eol- 
ored) at Greensboro, $7,500, with 
$7,500 for dormitory and sewerage 
eonnections; Appalachian Training 
School for Teachers, $2,500, with 4#4,- 
000 for new buildings whenever a like 
amount is paid and whenever the 
trustees of the Watauga Academy 
convey buildings, grounds and prop- 
erty in fee simple, abstracts and free 
from inecumbrance. 





The ease of Kenneth Beasley, the 
eight-year-old son of Senator Beas- 
ley, of Poplar Branch, Currituck 
County, is distressing in the extreme. 
He suddenly disappeared about three 
weeks ago, and all efforts made to 
find him, or. obtain even a clue to 
his whereabouts, have proved futile. 
Various theories have been advanced. 
Perhaps the most plausible one is 
that the little fellow broke through 
the ice and was drowned. The case 
is harrowing in the extreme, and 
the sympathies of the whole State 
are extended to the suffering father 
and mother.—Exchange. 





Mr. H. M. Cates, of Alamance 
County, will speak at Hawfield 
graded school-house March 11, 1905, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., on the importance 
of a farmers’ organization. 











IT’S TIME 


To Be Up and Doing 


“CANADA HARD WOOD UNCLEACHED 


ASHES” is being universally used by the 
most successful farmers, and is said to be 
Hen most profitable fertilizer on the mar- 
et. 
It is especially fine for improving poor 
—. - is continued life to the best. Try 
el Cl i SRR Sale asa te esc S a 














Reap a Great Harvest. 





Don’t fail to get our Specially Pre-. 
pered Agricultural Lime. It is the 
cheapest and most desirable; is used in 
many cases in p'ace of Fertilizer, 


Virginia Second Crop Seed Irish 
Potatoes. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 
BEFORE BUYING. 


NORFOLK SEED CO. 
18 Roanoke Dock, NORFOLK, VA. 











toward the general support of the 











A. & M. College, has passed both 


Nothing else is usually of so much 
interest or arouses such contention 


—= 


- {f your Dealer cannot Supply 
You, Write Us. 





for planting corn. Beats all 


cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel. 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum ; 
etc. 


repairs. 


sas" Write at once for information. 


BEATS ALL the corn planters 
the 
planting cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 


E have never 

made'a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


4 COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is sImprk#, and EAsy TO RUN. 


It lasts many years with little or no 


Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of an 
CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


Fiold Your Cotton 


And we will sell you a PLANTER on Special Terms. 


other planter. Won’t you write for 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





AGRICULTURAL LIME. 


Kiln-dried Special Lime, per bag.. 75 cents 


Write for Prices on Ton and Car Lots. 


one bag to car load. 


T.C. Andrews & Co., 
NORFOLK, VA, 
SEED CORN.—@T THE BEST. One 


lb. American Queen 25 
cents postpaid. This corn has made 125 bu. 
peracre. Catalogue free. R. P. DALTON, 

Box 805. Danville, Va. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS (Ringlet 
Strain)—15 yellow eggs, $1.00. Address, 
ee  aaieaiiaale’ YARDS, Box 19, Mocks- 
Vv 9 . . 














Plain Shell Lime, per bag............... 50 cents. 


Shipments made in any quantity desired. 


Inoculate Your Land! 
— USE—— 


Nitro-Gulture 


The Great Vest 
Pocket Fertilizer. 


Send orders to 


ARENDELL & CO., 


RALEIGH, WN. C., 
Distributing Agents for North Carolina. 


Price in one-acre packages $2.00, for Al- 
falfa, Clover, Peanuts, Cow Peas, (darden 
Peas, Sna Beans, Soy Beans, Vetch, etc. 
&@Local dealer or agent wanted in 
every county. 
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Italians vs Negroes 


One of the most. significant move- 
ments in Southern life of the day is 
the tendency of Italian immigration 
to come to the South. In this con- 
nection a very interesting article 
from Mr. Alfred Holt Stone, of Mis- 
sissippi, appears in the January 
number of the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, published at Durham, N. C. 
Mr. Stone is very hopeful in regard 
to the possibilities of this immigra- 
tion. His own experience as a plant- 
er contributes largely to his argu- 
ments. He says: 

“Tt is always difficult to get a ne- 
ero to plant and properly cultivate 
the outer edges of his field—the ex- 
treme ends of his rows, his ditch 
banks, ete. The Italian is so jealous 
of the use of every foot for which 
he pays rent that he will cultivate 
with a hee places too small to be 
worked with a plough, and derive a 
revenue from spots to which a ne- 
ero would not give a moment’s 
thought. I have seen them cultivate 
right down to the watter’s edge the 
banks of bayous that had never be- 
fore been touched by the plough. 1 
have seen them walk through their 
fields and search out every skipped 
place in everv row and carefully put 
in seed, to secure a perfect stand. I 
have seen them make more cotton per 
aere than the negro on the adjoining 
cut, gather it from two to four 
weeks earlier, and then put in the 
extra time earning money by picking 
in the negro’s field.” 





A Look Into a Progressive Dairyman’s 
Home. 


Messrs. Editors:—The Mecklen- 
burg Dairymen’s Association was or- 
ganized for the purpose of monthly 
consultation on matters concerning 
the dairy interests. 

It is wonderful how much good 
can be accomplished when “brethren 
dwell in unity together.” Until the 
formation of their Association every 
milk man was for himself and Old 
Nick after all of us (if a retail milk- 
man dodges old “Nick,” he is entitled 
to more honor than a man engaged 
in other work). Now we meet once 
a month, or oftener if necessary; we 
talk over the business, about feeds 
and prices, where to buy, what +o 
plant or sow, ete., ete.; spend an hour 
or so very pleasantly, and leave: with 
a good feeling toward one another. 

The meetings have always been 
held at the city office of Double Oaks 
Dairy until the last one. Then Mr. 
McD. Watkins, the president of the 
Association, being too unwell to leave 
home, invited the members to come 
to him at his home, which we did. 
Mr. Watkins owns a small farm just 
two miles from the centre of Char- 
lotte where are situated his home 
and dairy buildings; one mile farth- 
er away he owns a farm of about 250 
acres. McD.’s home is worthy of de- 
scription, being out of the ordinary 
for country homes inasmuch as he 
has a furnace to heat the house, has 
electric light and water elevated by 
a rife ram to a tank which supplies 
the building, including bath and 
closet, and water for lawn, garden, 
and stable lots. 





At the marriage some weeks ago 
of his oldest daughter to Mr. E. Nye 
Hutchinson, Jr., the grounds and 
dwelling presented a blaze of elee- 
tricity, the halls and parlors deco- 
rated with beautiful plants and flow- 
ers. I looked at this beautiful deco- 
ration and said to myself: “Well, 
the city has not all the attractions 
and modern conveniences after all, 
and I am glad a countryman can en- 
joy these.” Why not more country 
homes have some of the good things 
enjoyed by city people? 

Mr. Watkins has been in the milk 
business about twenty years. He has 
given close attention to his business, 
which is a success. About 100 cows 
are kept on the two farms; most of 
them milking. He is not a breeder; 
although he raises a few of his best 
calves, he is more strictly a milk deal- 
er, buying cows, milk as long as 
profitable and when fat, sell to 
butcher. 

- He is also quite an extensive cot- 
ton farmer and grows successful 
crops of corn and oats, clovers and 
grasses. As an _  illustrtaion as to 
value of land near Charlotte, I will 
mention that recently Mr. Watkins 
sold a parcel of his home farm at a 
point two and _ one-quarter miles 


from centre of Charlotte at $1,500- 
per acre. 


Charlotte is growing in 
every direction, suburban real estate 
is in demand, and soon nearby dairy- 
men will have to give up their dairy 
farms and_ get back farther into 
the country. C. C. MOORE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Cotton Resolutions. 


Resolutions passed by the Chatham 
County Cotton Association at Pitts- 
boro, N. C., February 16, 1905: 

Whereas, the farmers of Chatham 
County, N. C., in convention, feel- 
ing the damage of the great decline 
in cotton and feeling the great need 
of a hearty co-operation of all our 
citizens to aid us in advancing cot- 
ton to a fair price; therefore be it 

Resolved. That we extend to all 
merchants, bankers, editors, and all 
concerned, a hearty welcome to co- 
operate with our association; and 
we request the publication of same in 
county papers, Progressive Farmer 
and News and Observer. 

J. E. BRYAN, Sec. 

B. E. WEBSTER, Chairman. 





Put all Convicts on the Roads. 


Messrs. Editors:—Will our State 
farm cut her acreage in cotton? Why 
not break up this farm entirely and 
use all convicts in building public 
roads? We need the roads, you all 
know. Let the farmers raise bread 
and meat for the convicts. Now 
some office-holder may say the farm 
is making money; but suppose it is? 
We need the roads, and it is not 
right for farmers to buy land and 
tools and then meet convict prices. 

I am also with J. D. Yates about 
the erection of monuments. He 


ks the truth. 
ew, B. OMTES. 


_ Orange Oo., N. OC. 





The State of Illinois is expending 
$5,000 to feed the birds during the 
—— of the extreme cold. 








A Rainy Day Poem. 


Kind er like’a stormy day, take it 
all together, 

Don’t believe I’d want it jest only 
pleasant weather; 

If the sky was allers blue, guess I’d 
be complainin’, 

And a pesterin’ around, wishin’ 
was ralnin’. 


Like a stormv mornin’ now, with the 
water dashin’ 

From the eaves and from the spouts, 
foamin’ and a-splashin’, 

With the leaves and twigs around, 
shinin’ wet and drippin’, 

Shakin’ in the wind with drops every 
which way skippin’. 


Like ter see the gusts of rain, where 
there’s naught to hinder. 

Sail acrost the fields and corn 
“spat” against the winder. 
Streakin’ down along the panes, 

floodin’ sills and ledges; 


Makin’ little fountains, like, in the 


sashes’ edges. 


Like ter see the brooks and ponds 
dimpled up all over, 

Like ter see the diamonds shine on 
the bendin’ clover. 

Like ter see the hapry ducks in the 
puddles sailin’, 

And the stuck up rooster all drag- 
gled, wet and. trailin’. 

But I like it best inside, with the 
fire a-gleamin’, 

And myself with chores all done, 
setting’ round and dreamin’, 
With the kitten on my knee, and the 

kettle hummin’, 
And the rain drops on the roof, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” a-drummin’. 
min’. 


Kind er like a stormy day, take it all 
together, 

Don’t believe I’d want it jist only 
pleasant weather; 

If the sky was allers-blue, guess I’d 
be complainin’, 

And a pesterin’ around wishin’ it 
was rainin’. 





Advertise Your Stock 


Several years ago I visited a farm- 


er friend who had two Shorthorn 
bull calves (both eligible to registry) 
which he thought good enough for 
use on high-grade cows for the pro- 
duction of steers. Ile said he could 
get $35 each for them from two 
of his neighbors. I persuaded him 
not to let them go at that price and 
suggested that he advertise them in 
an agricultural paper. He acted on 
the suggestion and thus announced 
the result: “The bulls sold for $75 
each, and the ad. cost $3.50.” There 
are hundreds of small breeders who 
could duplicate this result by adopt- 
ing the neceagsary means.—Agricul- 
tural Advertising. : 





We regret to announce to our 
readers that the Raleigh banks have 
made a new rule by which they 
charge five cents or more for the 
collection of each check deposited 
with them—except checks on Wil- 
mington, Charlotte, Grensboro, Ra- 
leigh, Winston, and commercial cen- 
ters North. We shall have to ask 
our readers therefore to make re- 
thittance by postoffice or express 
money order or registered letter 
when it is not convenient to send 
checks on the points just named— 
though your bank will probably be 
perfectly .willing, if you ask it, to 
give check on one of these places. If 
checks on other banks are sent, add 
five cents for cost of collection. That 
is to say, if you wish credit for $1 
on subscription make check for 
$1.05, etc. 


ness having been engendered ther 











GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 















The Senate passed the naval ap- 
propriation bill earrying $109,509,06E 
for the greater navy. 
































































































The orange groves of Florida — 
were considerably daniaged by the © 
recent cold weather. 


An attempt was made ITebruary 
24th to assassinate President Mo- 
rales, of Santo Domingo. 


New Orleans had a $5,000,000 fire 
Monday, sweeping wharves, elevators, 
warehouses, ete., in its pach. 


Suit has been commenced by the 
State of Kansas to run the Standard 
Oil Company out of the State. 


The Senate and House are hope — 
less divided over the Panama Canal 
bill, and it will probably be killed. 


The Committee on Commerce has 
been authorized by Congress to sit 
during the recess to consider railr oad 
freight rates. 


PE EIT ETT OLLIE LILLIE LOLOL MRE MOLLE OLE GOO. ELI De A RE EH 


A large hotel and 100 houses were 
burned_ at Ilot Springs, Ark., Feb- 
ruary 25th. Loss, $2,009,000. Five 
persons perished in the flames. 


At Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Cassie L. - 
Chadwick was forved to take the wit- 
ness stand, but she baffled the referee | 
and lawyers and even refused to ad- 
mit her name. 


A proposition is on foot to hold a 
Peace Jubilee Exposition in Chata- 
nooga, in 1915, to celebrate the 50th ~ 
anniversary of the termination of 


the Civil War. 


In the Senate, Senator Kearns, of 
Utah, made a sensational attack on 
the Mormon church, declaring that - 
it controls polities and extorts one-* 
tenth of what the people make. 


The news from New York says 
that the Southern iron and _ aeoal 
companies are to merge with a capi- 
tal of $100,000,000 and be taken over 
by the United States Steel Trust. - 


George Sewall Boutwell, formcr 
Governor of Massachusetts and at. 
one time Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, died at his 
home at Groton, Mass., Monday, 
aged 87 years. 


—_ 


One of the new dattleships au- 
thorized in the pending naval appro- 
priation bill will be nam-2d, it is said, 
the South Carolina. The request that 
the ship to be named was made by 
the President. 


The International Commission sit- 
ting at Paris announced a finding 
that while Rojestvensky conmitted 
and error in firing on the British 
trawlers in the North Sea, it was not 
discreditable to the Russian navy. 


Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford, of 
San Francisco, the immensely weal- 
thy widow of the late United States 
Senator Leland E. Stanford. died 
Tuesday night at the Moana Hotel 
in Honolulu. It is said that she was. 
poisoned. She alleged that an at-. 
tempt had been made to poison her 
in San Francisco and she left there 
for that reasen. 


The Kansas Legislature has been 
forced to pass a bill for a separate” 
school for white and black children 
at Kansas City, Kan. great bitter 


by the killing of a white boy by 
negro boy. Schools in Kansas are 
mixed, and in signing the bill the” 
Governor said it “looked like a back- 
ward step,” but he yielded to “local - 


conditions.” 


































nyeie to every farmer. 2 
Book is mailed free on re- 


W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


~ RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA, 


































af — Soed Cotton 


~ AND GET RICH. 












cent. more corp than pon § 
agg yeni at “20: 


"south Mxperiment sorgia and 8. 
 €2.50 per bushel sa 


Write for circular “How to Grow Three 
Per Acre.” 
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RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


* COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
- (RALBIGH, N.C. 
‘Monuments 
“AND. 
Iron Fence. 


- CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


;EABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





















































































E SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 
== Between North and South. 





DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE from 
i ork to Florida points, Norfolk- 
wmouth to Atlanta oA the Liat | 
sof the Sonth, : 


HROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
“York to 


tleans, Nashville, Masligken, 
bis, St. Louis and all points in 
California and Mexico. 





e a ‘LOCAL SERVICE. 

ecial attention ie called to our con- 
ent Sis sical sisensger service through- 
Eth: ¢ entire system. 





, reservations or 


"© H. GATTIS, TP. A, 


a N, 





mation » apply to ticket agents 


‘Lawrence- Williams-. Co., 





“condneted by Mime ADs 


N. Mies Against 
wotise Mls Oonses tuenia 





————————————— 
Questions on Greene’s Retreat. 

1. Give a brief summary of the 
disasters that occurred in the South 
before General Greene was given 
command of the Southern army. 

9. What was the condition of the 
army he was to command? 

8. Who composed the brilliant 
group of officers that aided him? 
Which of these has-been called “the 





4. Trace the connection between 
Cowpens, the Retreat, and York- 
town. Who gained the victory at 
Cowpens? 

5. Notice the denial of Moore’s 
story that the rising of the Catawba 
alone prevented the destruction of 
Greene’s army. 

6. What were the two fatal delays 
that prevented Cornwallis’s overtak- 
ing the patriots before they crossed 
the Catawba ? 

7, How did both nature and intelli- 
gent forethought on the par: of the 
leader baffle the pursuers at the 
Yadkin? 

8. What two circumstances are 
mentioned as having prevented 
Greene from giving Cornwallis bat- 
tle at Guilford Court House in Feb- 


9. How many days did the Retreat 
last? How far apart were Morgan 
and Cornwallis at the beginning? 


' When the patriots reached Guilford 


Court House at the end of twenty- 
two days, how far distant was Corn- 
wallis ? 

10. Describe the pesenar of the 
Dan. 

11. How has this Seuoit been char- 


| acterized ? 


12. How long after it did the battle 


of Guilford Court House occur? 
+ + & 


Greene’s Retreat, a reprint of the 
North Carolina booklet, may be ob- 
tained from Alfred Williams & Co. 
for 10 cents. : 

An address by. Hon. William A. 
Graham, delivered at Greensboro in 
1860, on the Life and Character of 
Greene, may be obtained for 25 


cents. 
+ * + 


The Secretary takes pleasure in 
calling to the attention of those in- 
terested the following publications | 
of the University Publishing Com- 
pany: 

Famous Men of Greece. 

Famous Men of Rome. 

‘Famous Men of the Middle Ages. 

The books are well written, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and attractively 
bound. 

A teacher would do well to have 
several copies each of tnes> books in- 
cluded in her list of books for the 
library. I know of no more atirac- 
tive. prasentation of the subject of 
history through biography. With 
such books, children can be taught. 
to love the study. 


SHORT AND SWEET. 


Rochester, Ky., Feb, 1, 1904.—The 
Cleveland, 
Ohio:—It' is ‘the. finest medicine 








known to the human race’ for ack 
and horses.—J. F. Hayes. 


ablest commander of light troops of 
| his time?” 


ruary ? , 


Table Manners. 


ten watch him’ eat. 


door, he snatches all the treat. 


manners are so Fude. 


gobble down his food! 
And sometimes, when I’m 
I hear my mother say: 


eating blue-jay way!” 


The sparrows are a noisy set, and | 
very quarrelsome, 

Because each hungry little bird. de- 
sires the biggest crumb. 

They scold and fight sbout the food, | 
all chirping, “Me! Me! Me!” 

And sometimes, when we children are 
inclined to disagree. 

About the sharing of a treat, my 
mother says: “Why, you 

Are ‘acting now the very way the 
silly sparrows do!” 


The jolly little chickadees are per- 
fectly polite: 

They neyer snatch, they never belt: 
they never, never fight. 

They hold the crumbs down daintily 
with both their little feet, 

And peck off tiny Hittle bites—we 
love to watch them eat. 

And when my sister’s good at meals, 

‘my mother says: “T see ° 

A little girl who’s eating like a darl- 
ing chickadee!” 

—Hannah G. Fernald, in Good 

Housekeeping. 





How Fishes Breathe. 
By means of their gills fish 


The oxygen consumed by them is not 


sistuent of the water, but that con- 
tained 4 in the air which is dissolved: 
in the water: 
water from which the air has. been 
driven out by a high temperature, or 


They require aerated water to main- 
tain life, and they take it in coa- 
stantly through their mouths and 
expels if through their gills, retain- 
ing. the air. It follows that if the 
water in a lake should be completely 
cut off from contact with the air 


air, the fish in the lake would die. 
It would take. a severe and pretty 
long-continued freeze to accomplish 
this, but it might happen, and doubt- 
less has frequently happened; with 
a small body of water.—From Na- 


ture and Science in January St. 
Nicholas. 





The Jap Baby. 

How do you suppose the babies 
take an airing? In baby carriages, 
you say? Of course not; the Jap- 
anese never do anything the way we | 


do it. When the baby’s about three 
somebody’s back, and that’s the way’ 
its own feet. ‘Sometimes its mother 
or its nurse takes it, but very-often 


it rides on the back of a brother or 
sister, who is perhaps not more than 


all-by their -charges, as you would | 


run races and fly kites, in spite .of 


though when their young: nurses run. 





u ~ A Tobacco Grower's Profit 


The blue-jay is a greedv bird: r of | 
When crumbs are scattered from our > 
He drives the smaller birds away, his. p yf A 

It’s quite.a shocking thing to see him THis 
not polite, : 


“Why, now I see a little boy who’ s| Be 


breathe the air dissolved in water.| 


that which forms the chemical- con- | 
Fishes transferred to | 4 


in which the air absorbed by then . = 
is not replaced, are soon suffocated. |: 


long enough to exhaust the supply of | 


days old, it. goes out for its first | & 
glimpse of the world strapped on | * 


it goes every day till it can go on] 


four or five years old.. These little | 
nurses don’t seem to be troubled. at} 






suppose; they play ball and tag, and} a 


the heavy loads on their backs, What Be 
is more ‘remarkable, the. babies are | - 
| perfectly happy; and hardly ever ery: 


‘with them, the poor babies’ facés | } 
bang back and forth: against their “per 10 
| care-takers’ shoulders till an -| Fre 

can Deby would how! with pain and] tic 


is dependent upon @ properly pa}. 
“= anced fertilizer. 








80. easily 

2 eR spoiled as 
Wem tobacco. The NS fax 

fertilizer must rs \ 

be right, and to Sa 

be right it must ~ 

contain at least “) 
10% actual 


V Potash * 


ies it: Sup ly one patch with fertilizer 


another with little or 
ss. note the results. Mag tobacco 
ad have our little book, “Tobacco 
—it will be sent Rae entie to: 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y., or 
Atlante, Ga.—22%4 South Broad St. 






























Biggs Seed Corn! 


The most prolific variety; (See report of 
Test Farm. experiments.) 75 to 100 bushels 
per acre. 
Per Peck. $1, Bushel, 82, 
No orders less than peck. ~ ® 
Address NOAH BIGGS, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of Fo yo fruit trees to pre- 
vent depredations Insect pests and 
fangus diseases is no longer an experiment, 
but a necessity. 


Our will d ‘epee hti Wm. Stahl, 
Box 122-J Gainey, and get his catalogue 
describing wenty-one styles of Spraying Out- 
fits and full treatise on spraying the different 
5 tad a bie crops, which contain much 
ation, and may be had free. 
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(FOR SALE. 
_ We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, © Whippoorwill, mixed and 
Ww. peas.” 
500 bushels of Soja beans. 
"200 bushels of Burt, 90 day oats. 


200 bushels 2 ca dlaaaed Buck- 
wheat. 








HICKORY MILLING ‘COMPANY, 








wine £8 a 


,’ 








PER CENT. REDUCTION 
Me os In Price-of Grafted 
Pecan Trees 
'. Standard . Varieties. 
Send for Price-List. 


DEAR's PECAN. NURSERIES, 





Palatka, 
Florida. 


7 NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, "Jews 
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draft; greatest incapacity, that do the work the best. Inthe Johnston No. 10 calf 
| Mower he gets just what he wants—nothing hedon't want. @\ It is the best that falta 
brains and long experience can produce or money can buy, and we can give pa rti 
» you reasons why. We have only space here to hint at some of them, but our 
free Mower book let gives them all—shows the parts in detail \\ and tells you why ment 
“the Johnston No. 10 isthe cheapest mower to buy. It tells why with 
, prevent lost motion; why its draft is so evenly 
divided; shows its Steel Roller Bearings smal 
which make it lightest in draft; shows its brass til 
which prevent heating; tells why it cuts a 
clean, runs quietly—why it is the mower you lands 
want. This booklet will post you on the vital 
mower points you ought to know and 
® postal to get information that may save you are 
‘many dollars and much disap- pointment, 
Will also send our 1905 catalog \\ which shows grow 
0 ewe farmimplements . \\ that captured = 
highest a ward at St. Louis. Heghe 
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